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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


No man of his time in Parliament cared more for 
England than - Alfred Lyttelton, and no man had 
a finer sense than he of ‘‘ her magnificent and awful 
cause ’’, We believe he was a patriot and an Im- 
perialist untouched by the least thought of self or gain 
in all his dealings as a public man. We recall quite 
clearly the first official speech he made in the House of 
Commons. It was probably when he was either moving 
or seconding the Address. A little hum of mild protest 
went up from the Radicals below the gangway when 
Lyttelton quoted with warmth, ‘‘ My country... 
may she always be in the right—but my country right 
or wrong ’’; rightly read, a perfectly good and safe 
saying, and one that well fitted the speaker. 


Perhaps in some degree it was from this same feature 
of Lyttelton, his selfless patriotism, that he was not a 
great figure in party politics. He was not—and we 
hold it insincere and quite needless to pretend he was. 
Patriots and Imperialists pure and simple are usually 
dreamers somewhat : their castles are in the air more 
than at S. Stephen’s. The thing is inevitable. There 
have been great patriots, of course, in party politics. 
Pitt was a mighty patriot and a politician on the same 
scale. But he was a prodigy and could combine the 
two. 


But there was another thing which told against 
Lyttelton—his intense desire to be always _per- 
fectly fair. He was too ethical perhaps to succeed 
greatly in party warfare despite his excellent 
gifts of speech and intellect. His indignation at the 
way in which the other side attacked him with the 
Chinese slavery cry had something noble and, in the 
rough and tumble of party politics, singular about it. 


He was so utterly incapable of a downright electioneer- 

ing lie of the kind, a lie of any sort, that he could not 

excuse it in party politicians weary for power and office. 

Fancy his feelings when it was lightly and cleverly 

er away—after it had won the election of 1905— 
‘*a terminological inexactitude ”’ 


Mr. Asquith, with emotion, made a shageniy ed quota- 
tion from Wordsworth to describe Alfred Lyttelton— 
‘“Who is the Happy Warrior, who is he? but as 
usual made the best quotation. The Prime Minister 
cannot err in a thing of this kind. His literary sense 
may be a little massive, but it is classic and flawless. 
Unionists will thank him for his tribute. Moreover, 
we like to hear Wordsworth quoted at Westminster ; 
we could do, at times, with a little more of his “‘ iron 
calm ”’ there. 


Appearances against Lord Murray were already 
pretty bad, but Mr. Asquith has made them very much 
worse. The obvious inference from the hurried wind- 
ing up of the Committee was that the Liberal members 
wanted to make it impossible to examine Lord Murray 
when he ‘came home, whenever that might be. But 
another construction was just possible. The contract 
being abandoned by the Government, the Committee had 
nothing left to inquire into. They had only to shake 
hands and part. So Lord Murray became irrelevant. 
But he certainly is not irrelevant to the public suspicion. 
He must be examined by somebody both in his own 
justification and to satisfy the country. If the Mar- 
coni Committee were not bound to do it and preferred 
not, a new Committee could be set up. Mr. Asquith 
was asked to do this and curtly refused. 


Now we know that the Government wish to prevent 
the matter being cleared up. There is no other explana- 
tion possible of Mr. Asquith’s refusal. If Lord Murray 
is an honourable man, it is most unjust to him, 
and he will refuse to sit quietly under the 
closure. Well, the Government are playing our 
game. We need not grumble. Everyone but 
the mere Ministerial hack will now be sure that there 
is something serious the Government would hush up. 
Nothing could be more injurious for them than a general 
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atmosphere of suspicion. At least only some really 
appalling revelation could be worse. Yet Mr. Asquith 
prefers to leave things unproved ; he prefers the suspi- 
cion—to what? There’s the rub. If the public thinks 
the alternative is something worse than it really is, 
Ministers have no sort of right to complain. 


Some think that the Government hope to have it both 
ways by closuring inquiry on the one hand and getting 
Lord Murray to make a nice personal explanation in the 
House of Lords on the other. They trust to the well- 
known politeness of the Lords not to press Lord Murray 
or make things uncomfortable for him. It is easy to 
make a speech; answering questions is a very different 
matter. We hope some of the Peers at any rate will 
see through the game and not allow an issue of the 
most serious national importance to be burked. Polite- 
ness can be carried too far. It would be wrong for the 
Lords to allow any personal relations with Lord Murray 
to stand in the way of their plain duty to the public. 
Only strict inquiry can either clear Lord Murray or 
lay public suspicion. 


Mr. Amery in his speech in Finsbury on Wednesday 
pressed home another point of doubt, which Mr. Handel 
Booth must answer if he can. At any rate he can 
answer, for he certainly must know whether he holds or 
did hold any Marconi shares. He, almost alone of the 
Committee, did not sign or make a declaration that he 
held no Marconi shares, English or American. True, 
it does ‘not follow from that that he has or had any of 
them ; but if he has none, it would really be more than 
absurd ‘not to say so. If he has, he had better say so 
still. The murder will out some day. 


The burden of the Home Rule debate was that there 
was nothing new to say; and it was not said. We 
cannot pretend any fiery indignation that more time is 
not given to these unreal stages of Home Rule and 
Welsh Disestablishment—mere necessities of the 
Parliament Act. On both the country is with us, and 
nothing could make it accept either but sheer sickness 
of the subject. In the end people will accept almost 
anything to be rid of a bore. Evidently no one is more 
bored than Mr. Asquith himself; or he would not 
have talked of complete control of Irish affairs being one 
of the two root principles of his Bill, seeing that the Bill 
keeps out of Irish hands many essential Irish services. 
Why, if the British Parliament invades the sphere 
assigned to the Irish Parliament, not the Irish but the 
British Act is to prevail. That’s control of Irish 
affairs. As if such an arrangement could last a year! 


The Ulster position stands out clearer and clearer, 
and the Government tremble. They know now that 
either Home Rule must fail or Ulster Unionists 
be crushed by British soldiers. Which do they 
prefer? Naturally they like to avoid the subject. 
They fall either way. At present they console them- 
selves with the retort—What will you do if Home Rule 
collapses, and Nationalists rise in rebellion? ‘‘ Give 
us the chance ’’ is all we say. We shall know what 
todo. The Irish people do not care enough for Home 
Rule to risk their lives for it. If they did rise, we 
should put them down. Rising to get away from 
British rule is one thing; rising to keep within it is 
another. 


The Welsh Disestablishment debate was enlivened 
by a passage between Mr. F. E. Smith and Mr. 
Mckenna, Mr. Hugh Edwards intervening. Mr. 
Smith quoted from a Welsh paper’s report of a speech 
by Mr. Edwards at a private gathering of Welsh dis- 
establishers. According to this speech, Mr. McKenna 
had expressed fear that he would have to make a con- 
cession (which he also thought was just), whereupon 
he was urged to resist the Liberals who advised the 
concession. Mr. McKenna said he would if he could. 
This was obviously very hot for Mr. McKenna, who 
promptly denied it. It was Mr. Edwards against Mr. 


McKenna, whose more detailed explanation made 


things worse for him. It is probable Mr. McKenna did 
say in private he would try to resist a concession which 
he himself thought was a just one. It is true Sir 
Brynmor Jones writes denying that Mr. McKenna ever 
said anything of the kind, and certainly he was there. 
But so was Mr. Edwards. These Welsh gentlemen 
differ so much in their own accounts that we have a 
right to come to our own conclusions as to what is the 
truth between them. 


The Moneylenders Bill is through the House of 
Lords. If the House of Commons, clogged by log- 
rolling and gerrymandering measures, does not find 
time somehow to pass Lord Newton's Bill, it wil! prove 
afresh its inefficiency. Here is a measure which every 
intelligent and honest person must approve, a measure 
moderate—perhaps a little too moderate—and most 
pressing. The House of Commons might pass it in a 
few hours, in a day or two at most. If the Govern- 
ment does not find that day or two, we shall all know 
that it is careless or indifferent about this cruel and 
scandalous evil. 


On Wednesday was introduced Mr. Walsh’s little Bill 
for the nationalising of coal-mines. ‘It is as modest as it 
is simple. On an appointed day the Government is to 
take over all the coal-mines in the country. The ap- 
pointed day, said Mr. Walsh, could not yet be stated; 
but there would be Commissioners (who would have 
thought of there being Commissioners?) who would 
arrange the small preliminaries and fix the date. One 
of the more simple devices of Mr. Walsh’s Bill is the 
way it would deal with royalty-owners. The State 
would just take over the royalties—without compensa- 
tion. Here, at any rate, is the beginning of a respect- 
able fund for the salaries of the Commissioners. 


Mr. Thomas Burt is retiring from the secretaryship 
of the Northumberland Miners’ Federation, after thirty 
years’ tenure of the office. His career is really a splen- 
did thing to consider. It says something after all for 
England when a miner’s pit-boy can live to be privy 
councillor by sheer force and steadiness of character. 
Of course Mr. Burt has been lucky: not every lad of 
fine character rises thus—otherwise privy councillors 
might be cheap as new knights; but the luck has been 
the lesser part of him. If we might hazard a guess 
as to the state of the inner cabinet of Mr. Burt’s mind, 
we should say that in politics he is nowadays almost 
as good a Conservative as Mr. John Burns—another 
extraordinary character success. 


The Post Office has of late been getting its temporary 
servants through the Labour Exchanges. It is a rule 
of the department ; but two old convicts have been dis- 
covered in a Coventry post office, and it came out by 
their being caught stealing postal orders. Another 
thing appears, too: that many respectable men will not 
apply through the Labour Exchanges. The rule will 
have to be rescinded, and the post offices make their 
own inquiries and selections. It will never do to let 
old lags loose amongst valuables for the loss of which 
the Postmaster-General admits no responsibility to the 
public. 


Mr. Harcourt’s story to the House of the Rand dis- 
turbances was admirably clear. The Governmént of 
South Africa was confronted with a riot almost certainly 
involving loss of life and property. It had no South 
African troops with which to meet the position, and it 
notified Lord Gladstone that it desired the assistance of 
an Imperial force. Lord Gladstone consented that 
Imperial troops should be used, and he cabled an account 
of his decision to Mr. Harcourt. Had the troops em- 
ployed been local South African levies, the Government 
at Westminster would not have been consulted, and 
could hardly have interfered. The question has become 
an Imperial question solely owing to the employment of 
Imperial troops. 


If Mr. Keir Hardie and his hecklers had straitly con- 
fined themselves to interfering upon these grounds, 
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their inquiries would at least have been in order. Quite 
obviously, Mr. Keir Hardie has not. For him it is 
sufficient that a riot has been put down with a military 
force. Had the troops been local, as they are Imperial, 
Mr. Hardie would still have clamoured for Lord 
Gladstone’s return. Lord Gladstone’s offence, in Mr. 
Hardie’s eyes, is that he enabled the South African 
Government to carry on. We have probably had the 
last of fine Radical talk about the self-governing 
dominions beyond the seas, pointed with allusions to 
the Radical gift to South Africa of a free Constitution. 
It seems that when the free Government of South 
Africa, the theme of so many Radical speeches, asked 
to be supported in the first duties of a Sovereign, Lord 
Gladstone should not have hearkened. His duty was to 
tear up the Radical charter and to ‘‘coerce’’ the 
Government. 


Mr. Harcoyrt is in a difficult position. He had 
neither legal nor moral right to over-ride the decision 
of the Union Ministers and of the Governor-General. 
All he could do was to emphasise to Lord Gladstone 
that the use of Imperial troops to deal with strike dis- 
turbances was unfortunate, and only justified by strict 
necessity. Lord Gladstone could alone measure the 
necessity ; and alone decide. To Mr. Harcourt some 
sympathy is due. The scandalous way in which men 
like Mr. Hardie, without any knowledge of the circum- 
stances, have prejudged the question, has enormously 
added to his difficulties. What sort of impression will 
Mr. Hardie’s speeches make in South Africa? Radicals 
of Mr. Hardie’s kind would have South Africa free, free 
to be looted and murdered, but not free to perform the 
most elementary act of government. 


A weck’s fighting between the ex-Allies has produced 
50,000 casualties and no result. It appears that the 
Bulgarians under-estimated their enemies’ strength. 
The Serbs have held their own in Macedonia, while 
the small Bulgarian force detached to contain the 
Greeks has been beaten back by numbers. 


There are too many rumours of quarrels between the 
generals and the politicians at Sofia for it to be said 
that King Ferdinand has the situation well in hand. 
But it would be wrong to jump to the conclusion that 
Bulgaria, before the intervention of Roumania, had 
shot her bolt and missed. Apart from the fine fighting 
spirit of her people, her main army had still to be 
accounted for. This force was intended to strike at 
the heart of Servia. A movement which placed a vic- 
torious Bulgarian force between Belgrade and the 
Servian army in Macedonia would quite have changed 
the face of the campaign. 


But for one thing Bulgaria might yet make a Balkan 
Prussia. Roumania however has entered the war. This 
means that Bulgaria has enemies on three sides with 
Turkey upon the fourth. Where Bulgaria might have 
given an excellent account of Servia and Greece, the 
fresh combination appears to be too strong for her. 
Bulgaria refuses to fight Roumania, and turns to the 
Tsar for mediation. As for the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference which ought to have dissolved out of shame, it 
is still sitting, and has been burying its head in the 
Albanian sands. 


No one can say how it will end, but this week’s 
fighting has wrecked the prospect of a strong and per- 
manent Balkan Union. The little States will emerge 
from the new war poor and weak in spite of their 
Turkish conquests. They will still be pawns in 
the Austro-Russian game; and now that all the Great 
Powers have increased their immediate readiness for 
war that game will become more dangerous. 


Lord Haldane is to visit America as the guest of the 
American Bar Association, and the Great Seal is to be 
placed in Commission. Wolsey may have been the last 
to take the Seal out of the King’s dominions, but a 
fellow-countryman of Lord Haldane was the last to get 


into trouble for losing the Seal. Lord Brougham took 
it with him in 1834 when he went on a tour in Scotland. 
For a joke some young ladies in the house where he 
was staying hid it and made the Lord Chancellor play 
hot and cold until he found it. 


The rule seems to be that the Seal must not be taken 
out of England, and the Lord Chancellor himself cannot 
leave England without the permission of the King, 
arrangements being made for the custody of the Seal 
during his absence. Nothing was disclosed of what 
happened when Lord Haldane was in Germany. Prob- 
ably it was thought not worth appointing Commis- 
sioners for such a short absence; but he is to be away 
over a fortnight now, and the Seal is to be put into Com- 
mission. In old days, when there was any difficulty 
about who was to be Lord Chancellor, this was often 
dene. 


Lady Sackville keeps for the benefit of Knole the half- 
million left to her by the will of Sir John Murray Scott. 
Sir Samuel Evans explained the law of undue influence 
ir: such a way to the jury that it was almost impossible 
that on the evidence the will could be upset. As 
for the codicils which were at first put forward as having 
revoked the previous will, no document was found 
which could have that effect, and the case on this point 
was given up. Lady Sackville, too, was fortunate 
enough to persuade the Judge that the costs should be 
paid not out of the estate but by the defendants, the 
Scott family, who had raised the question of undue 
influence. Twenty thousand pounds are said to have 
been spent on costs. 


The burning of Sir William Lever’s bungalow in 
Lancashire this week brings the estimated total loss 
from fire at the hands of the militant suffragettes to 
well over £100,000. Eight private houses, three 
cricket pavilions, two churches, two railway stations, 
two race-stands and a boathouse have been fired since 
the beginning of March—a telling comment upon the 
efficacy of Mr. McKenna’s Mouse Act. 


Miss Sylvia Pankhurst was arrested on Monday and 
required to give sureties for good behaviour. Refusing 
to do so, she was committed for three months. Her 
proceedings in Court were half-witted, but in keeping 
with her conduct at large. Lately she has come 
to be more than the old familiar nuisance to police and 
public. She talks wildly of shooting the Government ; 
though life is still, we understand, to be held sacred. 
Miss Christabel alone is left of the Pankhurst name. 
She keeps her head sufficiently to keep away. 


Mr. McKenna, it seems, has without protest allowed 
a candidate for the Lonsdale belt to have his jaw broken 
at the National Sporting Club. Will Mr. McKenna 
take steps to prevent boxers at the National Sporting 
Club hitting one another upon the jaw? This was the 
refrain of Mr. Hogge and Mr. Wason in the House of 
Commons on Monday. What do these gentlemen 
expect Mr. McKenna to do? Competition for the 
Lonsdale belt is an exhibition of skill conducted accord- 
ing to fixed rules. It has no likeness to the bruising 
of long ago. Mr. Wason seems to think that the 
Home Secretary should be represented at these contests 
to prevent competitors from punching too hard. 
He may safely leave the conduct of these affairs 
to the Club. They allow no irregularity or foul play. 
Mr. Hogge and his friends would have very little objec- 
tion to people getting hurt at the National Sporting 
Club if they did not enjoy getting hurt. 


Mr. Asquith has determined to fill the Laureate’s 
vacant chair. He will be a bold man that accepts the 
office. Already he is the butt of the House of 
Commons, where the laureateship has this week 
been a standing joke. The next laureate will be heir to 
all this pleasantry; and we heartily wish him a thick 
skin. It will have to be a very strong appointment 
indeed if Mr. Austin’s successor, in a general awe of 
his accomplishment, is to live down the general sense 
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at this moment that the office is best untenanted. Of 
the many bright suggestions from wits of the House, 
set on edge by Mr. Asquith’s determination to choose 
a laureate, is Mr. Hogge’s that the laureate’s office 
should be divided. How shall an English laureate sing 
the sorrows of Ireland, or the aspirations of the Outer 
Hebrides? Separatism being the policy of the Govern- 
ment, why not have a separate laureate for England, 
for Wales, for Scotland, and for Ireland? Unfor- 
tunately we cannot be sure that Mr. Hogge really 
intends to be funny. 


Not only Mr. Asquith has given us a taste of true 
literature this week. Mr. Birrell was the show 
speaker on Borrow on Monday, and he certainly 
made a lively speech. He styled the public, the 
reading public, ‘‘a cruel beast’’, and spoke of 
its long ears—which, by the by, strikes us as sus- 
piciously like a mixing up of feline with asinine 
metaphor. Mr. Birrell is rather unfeeling to call the 
reading public a beast and an ass considering the way 
it has patronised his pleasant little book ‘‘ Obiter 
Dicta’’, but we shall not endeavour to defend the 
‘* reading public ’’ from his wicked thrusts. 


Mr. Edward Knoblauch, with many others, is 
publicly asking why fifty plays have been withdrawn 
in seven months, including forty financial failures. The 
explanation of Mr. Knoblauch will not do. He thinks 
that plays by English authors fail because English play- 
goers have a rooted prejudice against English plays. 
This is an old strain of lamentation. Farquhar com- 
plained in the eighteenth century that Gallic heels were 
too quick for English heads. Macready cursed the 
ballet. Italian singers were the rage of London from 
their first introduction into the Haymarket by Sir John 
Vanbrugh to their supersession in social favour by the 
Muscovites. But English plays have continued to exist. 
Mr. Knoblauch has not accounted for the present 
slump; though he has incidentally struck upon a trait 
of the English character. The best policy for an English- 
man with ideas for the English theatre is to go abroad ; 
and, after a short sojourn among the theatres of Russia 
and Germany, to return as a foreigner. He will then 
be allowed to teach his own people. 


The slump this season in plays of the actor-manager 
type is really quite a healthy symptom of the state of 
the English theatre. It means that figures as well as 
common sense and respect for drama as a fine art are 
against the speculative system of management. 
Staging six plays at hazard in order that one of them 
may hit the public rage is a policy that can lead no- 
where in the end except into the Bankruptcy Court; 
and the sooner our speculative managers get there the 
better for English drama. It leaves more room for 
managers who choose their plays intelligently ; and do 
not aim at a hundred per cent. profit with risk of a 
hundred per cent. loss. It is true there have been some 
forty failures in a single season. It is also true that 
all but half-a-dozen of these were incurred by plays 
which no one who was not a lunatic would have chosen 
to stage for their merit. They were merely a net 
spread for the playgoer. That the playgoer is getting 
shy of such plays is certainly not to be regretted. 


One read yesterday of the death, in his ninety- 
first year, of Archdeacon Kaye, the father of the Lower 
House of Canterbury Convocation, who was just com- 
pleting his jubilee as Archdeacon and Canon of Lincoln, 
and also as a Convocation-man. The head-verger at 
Bristol Cathedral tells a story of him which is worth 
recording. Not long ago he was taking the Arch- 
deacon round, and pointed to the ruins of the medizval 
palace, burnt in the Bristol riots of 1831. The old man 
looked at the walls intently, and then said ‘‘ I used to 
live there!’’ Kaye was a Balliol undergraduate when 
Newman preached his farewell in S. Mary’s. He 
continued into our time the tenets of the old Evan- 
gelicals and the grave courtesy of a forgotten age. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S PLAN—OR 
MR. SNOWDEN’S? 


* Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne are thwarted 
or discouraged in their wish to bring about what 
Mr. Bonar Law describes as the greatest possible bless- 
ing to the English people—the settling on the soil of a 
large body of freeholding small-owners—Mr. Philip 
Snowden’s and Mr. Lloyd George’s plan will prevail. 

What is that plan? Mr. Snowden has openly pro- 
claimed it; proclaimed it on the platform, and with 
perfect frankness in the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’. It is Land 
Nationalisation pure and simple. Mr. Lloyd George 
is not quite so frank. He is, for one thing, in the 
Cabinet. He is, for another thing, at the moment at 
a slight discount there owing to his Stock Exchange 
operations. He must feel his way just now somewhat 
carefully ; he must not brush up the wrong way some of 
the more fearful or moderate of his colleagues. Thus 
he only hints at Land Nationalisation, as in his speech 
the other day. The card is up his sleeve all right. He 
will plank it on the table when the right moment comes. 
Now that moment is positive to come ere long if a con- 
siderable, a powerful, section of the Unionist Party 
crabs Mr. Bonar Law’s and Lord Lansdowne’s wish and 
plan. It can be crabbed in several ways. Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Lansdowne can, for example, be assured 
by their supporters—their doubting but very loyal sup- 
porters—that the mortgage difficulty and danger are 
insuperable; that poor Germany is fast perishing 
through mortgaged small-owners, Stein’s and Harden- 
burg’s land policy having been all in vain. They can 
be assured that the English people is naturally not a 
people of small-owners; and that, before it can be 
made one, it must be slowly educated in the business. 
They can be gravely admonished by the pedants or 
the purists that State aid to establish small-owners is 
rank and ruinous socialism. They can be advised that 
all that is necessary now is to let things quietly slide; 
that when a Unionist Government comes in all this 
excitement about the land and the labourer will sub- 
side; that Mr. Lloyd George is virtually snuffed out; 
that agriculture will steadily improve, and with it the 
farm-workers’ wages. Why, therefore, worry? 

People who take any of these lines of opposition to 
Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne may be—we 
doubt not many of them are—quite good Unionists 
and Tories. Unhappily they are blind Unionists and 
Tories. That is to say, they are blind, stone blind, 
in the matter of the English land and the English 
peasant. They do not see that country England is 
now passing through an immense crisis; that land 1s 
everywhere changing hands, and that thousands of 
the new people who have taken over the old estates 
are already themselves eager to get out of their ven- 
ture. Things can never again be as they were in 
country England in the youth of a generation still not 
past middle age. Even assume that the Marconi affair 
proves too much for the Demagogue of the Cabinet, 
and that he goes under as a power in politics—this 
great question of the land and the labourer on it 
will neither be shelved nor solved thereby. We shall 
have a hundred other demagogues who have not been 
in the Marconi business—neither the English nor the 
American—at all. Even assume that the whole 
fattening, thriving race of demagogues in this country 
were wiped out next week, the question of the land 
and the labourer, the question of the English peasantry 
—which, frankly, to-day is in an unhealthy state— 
would still be pressing and threatening. 

It is because Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne 
have perceived this with the eye of true state- 
craft that they are anxious to take up this matter 
boldly, thoroughly. And it is because we are Tory, 


and believe a good deal of the old English land tradition 
and system is still sound and can be saved, and that 
evolution can be substituted for revolution, that we 
wish their wise and generous policy to prevail. 

Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Snowden and Mr. Keir 
Hardie know this extremely well—that if the Unionist 
plan prevails, and a large body of small-owners is 
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settled on the land, Land Nationalisation must receive 
a staggering blow. They know that when the best 
men in the English villages see that at last they have 
a real chance of rising to be landowners, the effect will 
be instant and great. These men will influence the 
men in the grade of merit below them, and all such 
policies as Land Nationalisation and County Council 
landlordship will forthwith be looked on as robbery 
and tyranny by the English peasants. Let Mr. Philip 
Snowden go to those parts of Ireland where land pur- 
chase is accomplished and propose his plan to the 
Irish peasant who owns the sty as well as the pig! 
But if he goes, he will do well to put himself before- 
hand under the protection of the police. 

We should like very much to reassure those land- 
owners who fear that the Unionist policy of purchase 
is the beginning of the end—and that, if persisted in, 
must smash up the land system and tradition of 
England. It would be idiotic to pretend there are 
not excellent Iandowners and excellent Unionists who 
take this view. There are such landowners and 
Unionists; and, though most of them will probably 
go into the thing from a sense of loyalty, their present 
mood is one of rather gloomy foreboding. They see 
in it dangerous party ‘‘ tactics’’; a device for going 
one better than the other side; another case of Tories 
stealing the clothes of Whigs who are bathing—and so 
forth. It is nothing of the kind. We find in it neither 
** tactics ’’ nor a bait to tickle a yokel gullet. Neither 
is it a theft of any other party’s clothes—or land. 

Unionists who have this great policy of land pur- 
chase at heart, and wish to go straight forward with 
it, are influenced by two main motives. First, they 
see with absolute clearness that the state of the 
English peasantry is wrong. They see that the village 
worker’s condition to-day is a dead level of monotony ; 
that he has no hereafter in this life; and that he feels 
his best chance is to get clean out of the country. 
Second, they see with no less clearness that the hand of 
the political revolutionists and demagogues is yp 
against the greater landowners and against the squires 
and against, indeed, all grades of substantial owners 
who still have considerable influence in our country 
life to-day; and that, sooner or later—sooner, at the 
present rate of torturing and taxing—this hand must 
prevail unless the land system is fortified by a large 
body of new small-owners well secured on the soil. 
The demagogues and land revolutionists may nicely 
differ as to how -the blow is to be struck which is to 
bring down the whole Constitution of the countryside. 
One may wish for single tax, another for land 
nationalisation, a third may wish to proceed by some 
method or muddle of syndicalism. They may bicker 
as to the ideal way of bleeding to death their enemies. 
Such bloody differences obtained among the followers 
of a Hébert, a Marat, a S. Just. But after all their 
one great wish and resolve is by some means or other 
to overwhelm and kill the hated landowner. In the 
process a section or two of themselves may go under : 
the single-taxer, say, or the syndicalist may perish. 
But that is surely a very small consoling thought for a 
landowner himself under the knife! 

Unionists and patriots who support Lord Lans- 
downe’s purchase policy know well that if they can, 
before the revolutionists grow altogether too strong, 
fortify the land system with a large body of well- 
equipped small freeholders, they will save that system 
—save what is sound and vital in it. They are not 
to be scared by the bogey styled peasant proprietary. 
They are confident that no responsible statesman on 
the Conservative side thinks for a moment of cutting 
up the whole of the country into equally apportioned 
cabbage plots and poultry runs and apple orchards. 
All that Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law propose 
to do is to bring into our land arrangement to-day 
the diversity in ownership without which it must 
perish. 

We do not intend to drive out the great owners-— 
many of whom have done and are doing splendid 
work—nor those squires who are struggling manfully. 


We do not intend to drive out the race of tenant 
farmers ; nor even the tenant small-holders where these 
are content and doing well. But a very large acreage 
scattered throughout England is in the market, or 
will be there shortly ; and room must be found on this 
for thousands of English villagers who are the very 
men to work and absolutely to own it. 


THE RAND RIOTINGS. 


| seme naturally, at the savagery in Witwaters- 
rand, but, even more, bewilderment affects 


most Englishmen at home. ‘‘ What does it all 
mean? We have not had a riot of that kind in 
this country since Peterloo.’”? So writes one culti- 


vated critic of affairs here in London to a friend with 
local knowledge. And the answer—the right answer 
as we do not hesitate to call it—was not far to seek. 
Yet it may be convenient first of all to set down in 
brief the sum of what occurred, and then explain and 
annotate. Five men at the New Kleinfontein Mine 
were asked to rearrange their hours of work—not to 
work longer hours a week, bien entendu—merely to 
rearrange the hours existing. They refused and were 
dismissed. Their dismissal was in contravention of the 
Act governing such trade disputes. Then there was 
a strike in New Kleinfontein. The mine managers 
saw that they had made a mistake, or perhaps 
got a wigging from their superior officers the directors. 
At any rate the Chairman, Colonel Dalrymple, wrote 
on 29 May to the Mayor of Benoni: ‘* 1 most frankly 
admit that it would appear that the details attending 
the alteration of hours of the men may not have re- 
ceived sufficient consideration owing to the change of 
management having only occurred on the ist of the 
month, and therefore my board, after further con- 
sideration, are prepared, in order to meet the wishes of 
the men concerned, to withdraw the notice posted on the 
26th inst. and to revert to the hours of 30 April’’. 
Thus the Chairman, of the reception of whose letter 
more presently. Meanwhile the managers had offered 
to take the men back and restore the original work- 
ing arrangement. The men refused to return, insisting 
that the “‘ strike-breakers’’, brought in temporarily, 
should be dismissed. This the company not un- 
naturally refused; and in the twinkling of an 
eye the heather of the whole Rand was on fue. Strikes 
among miners became more or less general. The 
Government took steps to protect the mines with police, 
and then with soldiers, and under Law 6 of the old 
Transvaal Republic forbade the holding of public meet- 
ings. A meeting was called nevertheless, and was 
first stopped by Colonel Truter, the (Dutch) head of 
the police, but was later permitted—for 3 P.M. on 
I'riday—on the distinct understanding that there should 
be no explosive speeches. That understanding was 
not kept, the mob-orators incited plainly to violence, 
the meeting was broken up, and a concerted cam- 
paign—‘‘ open war’’ the chief agitators plainly, if 
superfluously called it—broke out. The tramways 
-—-an excellent feature in Johannesburg—were stopped 
and an attempt was made to get the railway- 
men—Government employees—to strike, and trains 
actually ceased to run. To sum up, Friday closed on 
the fine chief railway station of Johannesburg, and 
the ‘‘ Star ’’ newspaper office, in flames, on the famous 
Corner House, the chief business building in Johannes- 
burg, and the Rand Club unsuccessfully ‘‘ rushed ’’, 
on other important buildings more or less seriously 
damaged—and on street-fighting. The Imperial 
troops had been brought up to reinforce the inadequate 
police—quite unusually strengthened for the occasion 
but still not sufficient ; and on Saturday Johannesburg 
and the whole Ridge were under martial law. 
Conferences were held between the Prime Minister with 
General Smuts and leading representatives of the mine 
owners and strikers, and peace was, more or less, 
restored. The strikers have returned to work, the 
strike-breakers are to be compensated, and the situa- 
tion is, superficially, set right. Trouble with the 
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native workers, which promptly and inevitably showed 
itself, has at the moment been smoothed over. 
Nobody yet knows how far the peace thus arranged 
is lasting or when the economic hub and centre of 
South Africa may again be ablaze. ‘* Behold we know 
not anything ”’ of these arrangements. Meanwhile, mob- 
violence and the mob-horror have convulsed a com- 
munity which has prided itself with justice on the fine 
civilisation which it has raised up on the ashes of a 
mere mining-camp; on its admirable municipal life 
and government, its excellent schools, its churches, and 
its Church with Bishop Michael Furse at its head, its 
noble public buildings, the original and delightful 
domestic architecture which it owes to the genius of 
Mr. Herbert Baker; the whole based on an industry 
and on industrial conditions which might have seemed 


the envy of white workers all the world over. And 
what on earth does it all mean? There were no real 
grievances, and none has been put forward. The 


white miners of Witwatersrand have one legitimate 
and serious grievance inherent in their calling, and 
that is miners’ phthisis. It is admitted that the heads 
of the industry have done, and are doing, al! in their 
power to meet and mitigate this scourge. It is not 
denied that the carelessness and indifference of the 
miners themselves is a serious obstacle to improve- 
ment. But it is characteristic of the present situation 
that miners’ phthisis has not been so much as men- 
tioned in the matter. The wages of the mining popula- 
tion, on the other hand, even when you have made 
allowance for the greater cost of living on the Rand, 
are by common consent exceedingly high, nor, all 
the world over, is the working man so flourishing. 
And, as for the temper of the employers, what could 
be better than the ungushing reasonableness of Colonel 
Dalrymple’s letter? Yet it is just there that the 
clue to the problem lies. For Colonel Dalrymple’s 
letter, having been addressed to the Mayor of 
the district affected, not to the strikers’ com- 
mittee, has been pronounced ‘‘a declaration of war 
against the Federation of Trades’’; and, innocent, 
candid document as it was, probably determined the 
agitators on that war—real, palpable, bloody war—in 
which they take very good care themselves to keep out 
of the way of bullets. The whole meaning of what has 
happened, the key to what has horrified the world, and 
may soon enough horrify the world again, is whether 
or no Labour in South Africa shall or shall not dominate 
the politics of the sub-Continent as in a new and even 
a glorified Australia. And the first point in the cam- 
paign of the labour agitators has been to secure their 
recognition. At first sight, to those who know nothing 
of South African conditions and of the class of labour 
agitators on the Rand, it may have seemed something 
unreasonable and reactionary of the chief representa- 
tives of the mining industry not to summon to their 
councils the leaders of the men. That is neither to 
understand nor dimly to realise the South African posi- 
tion. It is ironical to reflect how, just four years ago, 
he who had been the first Labour Prime Minister 
of the Australian Commonwealth, then visiting South 
Africa, told us that there was nor need nor pre- 
text for labour organisation in Witwatersrand. That 
is not at all the view of those of his countrymen who 
have imported themselves to South Africa to practise 
the trade ol agitator on virgin soil. These recall the 
type of person, with whom General Botha has so 
far effectively dealt, who were stamped out long ago 
in San Francisco by Mr. Coleman and his Vigilantes. 

They have been, for some time now, actively ‘* spread- 
ing the light’’ in Witwatersrand, doing their best to 
suborn their victims, not in the mines only, but 
among the employees of the State railways and in all 
the trades ; cheerfully they risk pestilence and famine for 
a whole community and country if they can but achieve 
a part of their objective that in South Africa good 
government shall kiss the foot of Labour. 

So far it seems that they have won little, and the 
moral of their first engagement may not be lost on those 
who beheld the dead bodies of their victims, for in 


the way of such episodes it is not the men responsible 
—it is probably not even the more active and outrage- 
ous of those whom they incited to violence—who pay the 
penalty. It is a moral not lost probably on a Prime 
Minister unwilling apparently that South Africa shall 
be another, and a worse, Australia. So far General 
Botha’s attitude seems to be admirable. If he 
has erred at all, it has been in not making it clear 
sooner to the forces of menace and semi-anarchy that 
he was not at all minded to let good government 
be trified with. In his dread of General Hertzog and 
the Backveld party, to whom any alliance, however 
alien from their race and prejudices, has been welcome 
so that it is against the Unionists, he has been perhaps 
over-nervous about losing votes, and is open to the 
charge of paltering and delay. But his action, when 
taken, has not been feeble. ‘There is a dreary charm in 
the spectacle of a Boer premier hauled over the coals 
by Mr. Keir Hardie and his other former admirers in 
the House of Commons. For that, of course, is what 
the assault on the Governor-General amounts to. The 
Premier and his Government are responsible for the 
safety and good order of South Africa, and Lord Glad- 
stone, as constitutionally obliged, follows their counsel. 

Thinking the peace and safety of the State in danger, 
the Premier invoked Law 6 of 1894 to suppress public 
meetings, and he used armed force to suppress dis- 
order. We think he was right in both these steps. 
The miners nowadays, unlike their case in 1894, have 
the vote, and have therefore their constitutional method 
of obtaining redress. And public agitation is no Hyde 
Park half-holiday diversion when you have an ad- 
mixture of the worst European riff-raff in your white 
population, and 200,000 black labourers—and a 
vast native population behind these—intent on 
the spectacle. It is too late anyhow for our English 
Radicals to repine. Like enough, Dutch statesmen 
and policemen take a short way with Liberal traditions. 
That is the Union Parliament’s affair. Our Radicals 
should have thought of all this before, when against 
the prayers and entreaties of those who knew 
and who warned them—and who have accepted the 
situation loyally since and made the best of it—they 
thrust full responsible government on the Dutch 
majority. 


THE CHURCH AND “ REPRESENTATIVE 
INSTITUTIONS ”’, 


S the Church of England playing at constitution- 
making or really travailing in birth of representa- 

tive institutions? The Representative Church Council 
is always being told that it only represents a small and 
cultivated class, and last week anxiously debated how 
to base itself more broadly. It consists at present of 
the four Houses of Convocation in conjunction with the 
Canterbury and York Houses of Laymen. The Lower 
Houses of Convocation have a greatly preponderant 
official element, all nominees of the Crown or nominees 
of Crown nominees—this, however, should recommend 
them to Broad Churchmen, whose especial champions 
are the phalanx of Liberal deans. The really clerically- 
minded (we might say Church-minded) element in 
the Representative Church Council is the Houses 
of Laymen. Hence most of the eagerness for 
their reform. The Dean of Durham says they 
have been elected by not more than 50,000 persons, 
but what is the constituency which he would substitute ? 
The ‘‘ people’s churchwardens’’ of England, some 
14,000 worthies, who have either nominated themselves 
or been elected, often years ago, by a handful of well- 
to-do ratepayers! Their recommendation is, how- 
ever, that they will be, in Selden’s phrase, a housemaid 
to keep the cat from the cream. The colleague of the 
rector’s churchwarden is there, or should be there, to 
keep the parson in order. Dr. Henson does not want 
a strong, popular Church Council, really representative 
of the multitude of earnest and devoted Churchpeople, 
able to stand up to the House of Commons and a power 
to be reckoned on by statesmen. All he wants is a 


nominally Church assembly which shall represent the 
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secular spirit. Parliament itself, as the great council 
of the nation, is his ideal legislature for religious con- 
cerns; but, as the old Whig Erastianism is now im- 
possible, an unecclesiastically-minded and powerless 
Church Duma may act as a vaccine to stop England 
from taking the disease of Churchmanship seriously. 
None the less the attacks on the non-representative 
character of the Representative Church Council are 
damaging, for a wrong and aright reason. The wrong 
reason is the idea that the Church’s institutions ought 
to conform themselves with those of the modern civil 
State, though they have always usefully supplied a 
counter-correction to contemporary tendencies, whether 
autocratic or popular. Englishmen are expected 
to believe that Parliament came down straight from 


heaven. They have been trained from infancy in 
parliamentary principles. They cannot conceive 
rational government existing apart from  voting- 


papers and polling-booths. And so their only idea 
of associating themselves with Church life and 
progress is through the machinery of elections and 
popular assemblies. Yet nothing is more certain 
than that such an expression as ‘‘the Church fran- 
chise’’, the details of which are being reported on by 
Convocation committees and discussed at diocesan 
conferences, is an absolute novelty. History knows 
nothing of it. The Kingdom of God is not a demo- 
cracy, and the Church of Christ was not based by Him 
on ‘‘ representative institutions’’. It is an article of 
Christian faith that the Church is essentially ‘* apos- 
tolic’’, governed, that is to say, on the principle of a 
commission ) bestowed from above and 
transmitted by succession, not on that of a social com- 
pact. The Church is prior to its members, not a nomi- 
nalistic expression for a number of individuals, volun- 
tarily aggregated, making their own rules of faith and 
life, and evolving their own institutions. That, at any 
rate, is the Catholic doctrine, and it is quite strong 
enough to make it certain that an attempt to 
recast synodical authority on parliamentary and 
** contrat social’’ lines will add a new danger to the 
peace and unity of the Church of England. No doubt 
the beliefs and feelings of the general body of loyal and 
instructed faithful have to be taken into sympathetic 
account by the rulers of the Church, and are bound 
powerfully to influence ecclesiastical legislation. But 
the distinction hetween the Divine Society and the 
modern parliamentary State is fundamental. Demo- 
cracy rests on the expressed will of the entire mass of 
citizens, each counting for one. But does anyone really 
suggest that Christian creed and worship should be 
determined by the ideas of the majority of nominal 
Christians, whatever their character or intelligence, 
especially now that Gospel discipline is obsolete ? 

The laity, then, whom the rulers of the Church ought 
to consult are the best and wisest. These are the true 
‘* representatives’’ of laymen’s belief and devotion, 
whether they have been elected or not. Historically, 
such laymen as have occasionally attended ecclesiastical 
Synods were there by invitation, to give expert advice 
or to be a channel of communication with their 
brethren. They had no electoral constituency behind 
them, but were picked specimens of what a Pope called 
the holy and honourable people. Yes, but it does not 
follow that they all came from the front pews. And 
it is here that the real gravamen lies against the present 
Lay Houses in England. They are composed almost 
entirely of men of one class, and—what is more impor- 
tant—they have been selected by tiny coteries of influen- 
tial parishioners. Now the lay councillors themselves 
are doubtless an admirable body of intelligent and 
devout Churchmen, and, though Mr. de Winton does 
accuse them of an ‘‘ extraordinary ignorance of eccle- 
siastical matters’’, they usually plead guilty to the 
charge of ecclesiastical-mindedness. At the same time 
they are men of affairs, chairmen of quarter-sessions, 
peers, M.P.s, and so forth. With some infusion of 
men of another rank and stamp they would make an 
unexceptionable body of good laymen. This cannot be 
said, however, of the people who send them to York and 
Westminster. These are practically the vestrymen of 


England, the few males in each parish or rural deanery 
who can be got together to attend meetings and who 
are accustomed to have their say on Church matters. 
If the Houses of Laymen, the backbone of the Repre- 
sentative Church Council, are to be a real force in the 
State, they must be known to have behind them the 
great and usually silent body of Churchmen and 
Churchwomen who are found at the foot of the altar, 
who teach in the Sunday schools, who help in many 
humble ways in Church work, and who, in whatever 
class of life, are what the Prayer Book calls sober, 
peaceable and truly conscientious sons—more often 
daughters—of the Church of England. But there must 
be no new-fangled folly about every nominal Church- 
man being entitled to a vote in virtue of his ‘‘ baptismal 
citizenship ’’. Fancy S. Paul going, cap in hand, to 
“electors ’’ and deferring to numerical majorities ! 

The avowed concern of the Houses of Laymen is the 
‘* external welfare of the Church’’, and the new finance 
scheme of the Archbishops will make it especially neces- 
sary for those Houses to be in touch with the real 
working Churchpeople of the different parishes. It 
was financial changes which brought about, in the thir- 
teenth century, the development of the representative 
idea under which the parochial clergy began, for self- 
taxing purposes, to send proctors to the provincial Con- 
vocations. ‘‘ No taxation without representation.”’ 
The model was followed for the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment. In both cases the inspiration—as Mr. Ernest 
Barker has just reminded us *—came from the Domini- 
can friars. We repeat, however, that, except for 
finance, parliamentary institutions are alien from the 
spirit of Catholicism, and it would be strange if, at the 
very moment of their rapid decay and ever-increasing 
discredit in the State, they should be taken up, as a 
new and hopeful discovery, by the Church. 


FEMININE OR UNDUE INFLUENCE. 


HE verdict in the Scott will case involves no moral 
judgment at all on the conduct of the actors in 

that long unedifying struggle for the mind, body, and 
estate of Sir John Scott. Everyone is entitled to his 
own opinion as to this. Lady Sackville gets a decision 
that whatever may have been the nature of the influence 
she exercised over Sir John Scott, it left him with the 
free will ascribed to normal persons. He was neither 
insane nor imbecile whether by nature or from disease. 
Therefore Lady Sackville did not exercise undue 
influence over him. But the law had to make an 
assumption which is amusingly contrary to the facts. 
Everybody was supposed to be equally competent to 
take part in the struggle, whereas the Scott family 
generally were completely outmanceuvred by Lady Sack- 
ville. The Scott family could not have been accused of 
using undue influence over Sir John Scott even if they 
had possessed the arts of Lady Sackville. It was only 
because they were so decidedly inferior to Lady Sack- 
ville in these arts, mostly those in the armoury of 
women, that the sisters of Sir John Scott had the 
mortification of seeing a stranger woman supplant 
them. Generally we think people approve of the ver- 
dict while their sympathies are, on the whole, with 
the Scott family. What family would not resent the 
intrusion of an outside competitor for the favours of 
one of its members from whom it has expectations? 
They may scheme amongst themselves to oust each 
other from his will, but public morality readily excuses 
a certain amount of this sort of thing, however sordid 
and mean it may be, and finds in it a source for comedy 
and farce. The claims of blood are acknowledged ; but 
an interloper who enters into the competition runs the 
risk of incurring a good deal of contempt for fortune- 
hunting andlegacy-trapping without the excuses allowed 
to relations. Instead of Lady Sackville being astonished 
and hurt to hear herself and her family described as 
locusts and earthquakes by the supplanted Scotts, she 
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knows, no one better, that it was quite a mild descrip- 
tion considering how they felt themselves baffled and 
circumvented by her. 

Lady Sackville discovered a formula which justified 
in her eyes her quite deliberate intention of diverting 
Sir John Scott’s money from the family. It was not 
for herself, but for the sake of Knole, the splendid 
place which was a repository of precious objects of art 
threatened with displacement, the place itself falling 
into neglect for want of the ready money of which Sir 
John had a superfluitv. The formula must have 
been consoling to Lady Sackville on the many un- 
pleasant situations with the Scott family that her love 
and zeal for Knole led her into. For some of the gifts 
which she accepted from Sir John this impersonal 
abstract love for Knole can hardly be assigned. But 
on the whole the nation is under some cbligation to 
Lady Sackville for the very great inconveniences, 
troubles, and worries and disgusts she must have en- 
dured for twelve weary years to obtain Sir John’s 
treasures for Knole. It is a secret only known to Lady 
Sackville how far her being mistress of Knole accounted 
for the influence she exercised over Sir John. None of 
his family had any place like Knole to which he could 
leave his treasures. He would desire Knole to be kept 
up as a shrine for them; hence the amounts left by will 
to Lady Sackville. Perhaps this unique position of 
Lady Sackville may account for Sir John attaching him- 
self to her quite as persistently as she attached her- 
self to him. Lady Sackville in the witness-box claimed 
for herself a simple personal interest in Sir John, not 
depending at all on his possessing money—not even 
though it was so useful for Knole. It was an attempt 
to place her disinterestedness too high, and she simpli- 
fied her psychological condition too greatly. Sir John’s 
was certainly more complex. There was Lady Sack- 
ville as the mistress of Knole, as a brilliant figure in 
Society, and as a fascinating woman in herself. Lady 
Sackville showed herself all through conscious of 
her superiority in weapons over the Scott competitors, 
but the employment of them singly or combined does 
not amount to undue influence. She used them for all 
they were worth, and it is probably the first time that a 
woman has been arraigned on an accusation of undue 
influence for exercising the natural arts of her sex to 
obtain what she wants. 

Lady Sackville evidently had little fear that she might 
lend herself to any tangible demonstration of coercive 
control over Sir John Scott. A man in the same 
position might not have exposed himself more to 
the family’s suspicions of unfair practices; but 
there would have been much more of the kind 
of evidence against him that Courts of Law admit. 
It was this elusive and vet exasperating kind of 
influence that made the Scotts resent Lady Sack- 
ville’s interference. Sir John was a bachelor, and 
had it been Lady Sackville’s object to marry him, 
and obtain possession of his wealth in this manner, 
the family might have as greatly objected, and 
have been quite as helpless to prevent the money leaving 
the family. Besides, the question of undue influence 
is at any time more difficult to prove in the case of 
wills than it is in other dispositions of property. The 
views of all who have claims by relationship or friend- 
ship On testators are apt to be very largely influenced 
by a too vivid consciousness of their own value to the 
testator and a deficient sense of the value of their rivals. 
Lady Sackville was remarkably frank in acting on the 
view that it mattered very little what the Scott family 
lost, provided it came to Knole. This middle-class 
family to whom wealth had come by so extraordinary 
a stroke of luck was clearly sent by Providence to clear 
off the mertgages on Knole. It was not an unusual or 
unnatural view in such a woman that the Scotts were 
almost negligible in the framework of society. Probably 
she had succeeded in producing that impression on Sir 
John during his lifetime. No one can say that either 
the object or the means used were improper in a leyal 
sense. ‘The sphere of influence of women in influencing 
the dispositions of testators is one in which it is easier 


for women to operate successfully than for men. Lady 
Sackville was a devotee to the mission of family 
aggrandisement, and to show an easy disregard for the 
rights of any other family in claiming those of her own 
has always been considered a womanly characteristic 
and privilege. Lady Sackville availed herself of it very 
liberally, but how can a sex privilege be attacked in 
an action at law? Probably this consideration was 
present to the Scott family and they anticipated the 
verdict. Lady Sackville’s counsel suggested they were 
merely subjecting her to the ordeal of the trial as a 
punishment. But they would expect and they will have 
public sympathy with the view that the too ostentatious 
influence on a testator’s will by a woman who does not 
belong to the family has a certain social danger. Lady 
Sackville certainly made sacrifices of her aristocratic 
superiority to middle-class families, and perhaps that 
is her individual concern. But she has saved Knole. 
It is the only pleasant reflexion on the whole case. 


THE CITY. 
S soon as the carry-over had been arranged on 
Wednesday the Stock Exchange suffered another 
‘*nerve storm’’. The carry-over had nothing to do 
with it. Money was in better supply than was required, 
and in some departments, notably Home Rails, a 
scarcity of stock was disclosed. 

Theoretically there should have been a recovery at 
the commencement of the new account, but the specu- 
lative condition of markets is not the main factor at 
the present time. There is still a considerable amount 
of salvage stock to be sold, and this liquidation needs 
most careful handling if it is to be effected without 
causing a slump. Apparently several people thought 
that Wednesday would be a good day to sell stock; 
probably some of them were obliged to sell in order to 
meet losses elsewhere ; but it soon became evident that 
the time was ill-chosen. A rumour was manufactured 
that the Canadian Pacific Company was about to issue 
$60,000,000 of new stock. On the face of it the report 
was incorrect; the last issue will not be fully called 
up until October; no further issue this year is in the 
least probable. But that did not matter. Logic is of no 
use when the Stock Exchange has a fit of nerves, except 
to those cool operators who habitually take advantage 
of such conditions to make quick profits. An official 
denial came the following day, and the inevitable re- 
covery occurred, although it is by no means certain that 
it will be maintained. Bear selling contributed to the 
decline, and with the Stock Exchange in a despondent 
mood, as it is at present, putting prices down is easier 
than lifting them. 

Another weak section was that which includes Brazi! 
Railway stocks and Mexico North-Western bonds. 
This represented a continuation of necessitous liquida- 
tion, which had been foreshadowed and which has not 
yet been completed. The old-cestablished Argentine 
railway securities have also been shaken by the an- 
nouncement that the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Railway is increasing its capital by £5,000,009 in 4,10 
shares, of which £2,650,000 will be issued as scon as 
possible. 

The further decline in most classes of investment 
stocks is particularly annoying to investors who have 
rade purchases during the last month and now find 
that by waiting they could have made cheaper bargains. 
They may console themselves with the thought that 
the investor or speculator who waits for ‘bottom prices 
usually misses his market, and they may also feel per- 
fectly confident of an ultimate recovery, as the present 
depression cannot last indefinitely. 

A brighter side of the situation is the over-subscrip- 
tion of issues by the Argentine Estates of Bovril, Van 
den Berghs and the New Tamarugal Nitrate Com- 
panies. The apathy of the public takes the form of 


a disinclination to relieve underwriters of the recent 
big loan issues so long as prices have a downward 
trend, or to absorb salvage stock while the markets are 
liable to disturbance by the Balkan feud, by strikes and 
by monetary considerations. 
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The activity of trade indicated by the Board of Trade 
returns and by ‘‘ record’’ bank clearings is another 
comprehensive explanation of the quietude on the Stock 
Exchange, while the banks are exercising particular 
caution in granting accommodation to customers. 
Meanwhile investors who have money to put away have 
little difficulty in finding well-secured bonds yielding 
over 5 per cent. 

Latest traffic returns of the leading Home Railways 
are satisfactory. It is impossible to judge how much 
of the increases is due to the higher freight rates which 
came into force at the beginning of the month, but there 
is no doubt that the ‘‘trade’’ lines are doing well. 
The periodic threats of labour disturbance are the chief 
hindrance to an upward movement, but it is noteworthy 
that such stocks as North-Westerns and Midlands have 
avithstood the prevailing depression. 

In Wall Street the Pittsburg Bank failure has created 
nervousness, although it is declared that the trouble 
is purely Idcal. The possibility of further labour 
troubles is also having an adverse effect, and the exports 
of gold to Europe are considered an undesirable factor 
from the American point of view. The revival of confi- 
dence has therefore been checked, and as there is little 
prospect of money becoming easier before the end of 
the year it is improbable that there will be any imme- 
diate renewal of activity. 

Kaffir mining shares are likely to remain dull until 
the full effect of the strike on the Rand is known. 
The continued decline in Rubber shares is undoubtedly 
causing alarm among investors. Support is now en- 
tirely lacking except in the form of bear repurchases. 
The feature of the Oil market is the strength of 
Mexican Eagle common shares, on which the payment 
of an immediate dividend seems doubtful. Shells look 
like a better purchase at present prices. 


ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
By S. J. G. Hoare M.P. 


* is less than ten years since first I came to know 

him. We had met before in the tennis court, at 
country houses, in the pavilion at Lord’s. But mine 
was not the friendship of Eton or Cambridge or the 
Bar ; it was only when he was Colonial Secretary that 
I was brought into close contact with him. 

The Secretary of State’s room in the Colonial Office is 
a great room, almost an audience chamber, for the late 
Lord Kimberley had thrown smaller rooms into one. 
There sat Alfred, sometimes with only a poodle as his 
<ompanion, smiling on the many who came and went, 
Colonial Governors, politicians, civil servants, looking 
through the pile of letters that day after day showed 
the amazing number of his friends, now receiving a 
deputation, now asking for some figure from an official 
paper, or a quotation for a coming speech. He had 
succeeded a man of different ways and tastes. There 
was a tradition in the office that Mr. Chamberlain had 
never walked from Downing Street to the House of 
Commons. To Alfred a round of golf on Saturday 
was almost a condition of office. Many a leather sack 
of papers went by special messenger to places whose 
names are household words on the lips of golfers. 
Ministerial golf was not then general. There were 
some who, remembering Mr. Chamberlain’s incessant 
labour, grudged the holiday that his successor needed. 
Yet, in spite of aday at Woking or an evening at Lord's, 
Alfred worked hard and enjoyed the labours of office. 
They were difficult years; South Africa still showed 
large in Downing Street ; not a day passed but there was 
question or debate on the labour in the mines, or the 
new Constitution. These things weighed on his mind, 
but they never made it heavy. It was the crooked 
tricks of party politics that turned his genial reign into 
a time of strife. For it was the man who left no enemy, 
who stood for forty minutes at the table amidst the 
howls of an angry Opposition ; it was the Colonial Secre- 
tary whose ear was never closed to the cry of suffering, 
who was exposed on platform and cartoon and poster 
as the agent of slavery. A calculating politician would 
have foreseen and might have forestalled the Chinese 


outcry. Alfred had full measure of imagination, but 
not for the chances and changes of elections. The 
future progress of Nigeria, the grant of a Constitution 
to South Africa, man’s struggle with tropical disease, 
these were the things that stirred it. Another year or 
two in office and he could have given it freer play. 
His period of office was short, too short to make 
any deep imprint on Colonial administration. Indeed, 
there has been but one Colonial Secretary who has 
stamped his genius on his Department’s work. This 
is in the order of things. As the Dominions develop, 
the power of Downing Street diminishes. More and 
more is the Colonial Secretary becoming the assessor 
of the Ministers from beyond the seas and the agent 
for the development of the tropical dependencies. For 
these two purposes Alfred Lyttelton was peculiarly 
fitted. Whilst his lovable nature and open manner won 
him the hearts and help of Colonial statesmen, his 
imagination grasped the potentialities of the Crown 
Colonies. A Colonial Secretary should be very human. 
Alfred’s humanity was as wide as the line of Terence. 

I remember well the end of office, the mass of papers 
to be cleared away, for he had none of Chamberlain’s 
passion for neatness, the regrets of many, not the least 
of the porters and the messengers, the feeling amongst 
some that the end of the political world had come ; and 
then the news of the Warwick and Leamington election. 
After it all would he regain a lost position? He had 
risen suddenly and unexpectedly to the highest office. 
In 1906 it may have seemed to some that he had passed 
the golden age of his political career. The last few 
years have given the answer. If the House of Com- 
mons is any test of a man’s position, Alfred Lyttelton 
stood higher in the public esteem in the years of Oppo- 
sition than ever he did in the days of office. In this 
year of his death he had been speaking with increasing 
effect. Never fluent, seldom incisive or vivacious, he 
made the House of Commons listen. Of his last speech 
on the Welsh Church Bill, the Minister who replied 
said that it was the most remarkable he had ever 
heard in the House. Yet there was in it no point 
for the platform, no lively repartee, no arresting 
phrase. It was the speech of a man who believed what 
he said, and the speech of a man whose belief 
was deep. For during the last year he had been 
giving much thought to this Bill. By a happy 
choice to him had been assigned the duty of leading the 
Opposition. _It has been said that the long discussion 
kept a high level. If this was so, it was chiefly due to 
the leader’s example. Of the questions at issue, many 
of them technical and obscure, he had acquired 
a wide and detailed knowledge. Always anxious to see 
the best of both sides, he had lately been reading the 
lives of Dr. Dale and other great Nonconformists. Yet 
with all his knowledge he would consult the humblest 
member upon this or that point, would discuss with 
him some question of policy, would thank him for his 
advice as though his obligation were great. Those 
who have worked with him through these many months 
will never forget the value of his help or the kindness 
with which he gave it. Nor will they forget his great 
humility. But a week or two before his death he told 
those who were giving him a friendly dinner in the 
House of Commons that the success of his leadership 
was due not to anything he had done but to *‘ an 
eleven in which the last man had a better claim to 
go in first’’. His death came in the brief interval 
between the second and the third reading of the Bill 
which he had so steadfastly opposed. He had spoken 
often, sometimes as strongly as he felt, yet he left no 
enemy on the opposite benches. 

When the waters of strife are stirred it is good to 
have so steady a captain. When the blows are falling 
at haphazard, it is well to have so scrupulous a fighter. 
These ‘‘ happy warriors ’’ need no cunning armoury. 
It was of such a one that Horace wrote : 


Integer vite scelerisque purus 

Non eget Mauris jaculis, neque arcu 

Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra. 
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A THANKFUL HYMN. 
To be sung in any Liberal Tabernacle. 


OW all is well, and nobody to blame : 
Themselves have told us that the fact is so, 
Two noble martyrs, proudly innocent 
(And who but they is privileged to know ?) 
And loyal Liberals with glad consent 
Have ratified the same : 
No more of doubting and of fears no more: 
The Party born to elevate and bless, 
The Ministers who stood for Righteousness 
Are just as righteous as they were before. 


How base the lies Malignity can forge! 

‘Tis very sad and singularly strange 
That even the Tories when his past they scan 

Could e’er associate with the Stock Exchange 
Great Rufus Isaacs, high-soul’d Englishman ! 

And as for blessed George— 

Could stocks and shares, could traffic of the mart, 
Could schemes financial soil His angel wings? 
No part He hath in such degrading things ; 

Finance and He are entities apart ! 


*Twas we that erred, my Brethren! Now and then, 
Though we be born to show Conservatives 
(Steeped as they are in calumny and crime) 
The shining spectacle of blameless lives, 
Ev'n we, earth’s salt, nurtured on aims sublime, 
Are little more than men: 
Few ‘scape untainted by the vulgar throng : 
*Tis but the Statesman who can never err : 
It is the function of the Minister 
Still to be right and never to be wrong. 


Where were our Leaders? Where the Liberal Press ? 

We looked to it for guidance, and we found 
Implied damnations : that was all we saw : 

‘* No blame on any reasonable ground ’’— 

Yet, in the presence of a Moral Law, 
Small tendency to bless :— 

What wonder that we weakened, knowing not how 
Pure from all stain the Highly Placed could be? 
Our eyes were blinded that we should not see : 

We did not know them as we know them now ! 


We know that if they dealt us out the Truth 

A trifle slowly, leaving us in doubt, 

If in their wisdom they withheld the Fact 

Till cold investigation wrenched it out, 

As doth the dentist’s forceps oft extract 
Some coy reluctant tooth,— 

"Twas native modesty their lips that sealed : 
(That charm, that added charm in them alone 
We had till then inadequately known) ; 

Their act was nobler, being thus revealed ! 


Ours was the heart that falters and that faints ! 
But those great Twins pursued the appointed Way 
(So doth the Hero, and the Martyr so) ; 
Now stand they glorified in bright array 
Like Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, 
Or any radiant saints :— 
Let us in penitence our frailty rue : 
Mark ‘* Honi soit ’’ upon our breasts, and then 
Keep it for reference : ’twill be used again : 
Seeing that our Best were better than we knew ! 
A. D. G. 


SIR ARTHUR VICARS’ CASE. 
By Fitson Youn. 

NE might well hesitate, if only in the interests of 

Sir Arthur Vicars himself, before intervening as 

a friend between him and the public; for few men have 

ever been more unfortunate in their friends, or more 

ill-served by them. But I am not a friend of Sir 

Arthur; only an ordinary spectator of the very curious 

and rather sordid drama in which the fate of the Dublin 

Crown jewels is involved ; and it is with the conviction 

that, in spite of the recent verdict in the Law Courts 

absolutely exonerating Sir Arthur from a disgraceful 

charge of complicity in their disappearance, the general 

public is still under a serious misapprehension as to 

the whole business that I venture to set forth a few 

observations concerning a man who, while I believe his 

honour to be unstained, has undoubtedly suffered in 
reputation. 

The substance of this mystery of the Crown jewels 
may be divided into three parts. There are things 
which have been proved and therefore may be said and 
printed; there are things which are known but which 
have not been proved, and which may be said but not 
printed; and there are things which are not definitely 
either known or proved and which perhaps should 
neither be said nor printed, but which are nevertheless 
factors of the case in the minds of those to whom the 
circumstances are known. The proved facts are very 
simple. Sir Arthur Vicars, formerly Ulster King-at- 
Arms, was holding that office in the year 1907, and as 
part of his duty he had in his charge at Dublin Castle 
the regalia of the Order of S. Patrick. In July 1907 
it was discovered that these regalia were missing. The 
only key to the safe in which they were kept was worn 
day and night by Sir Arthur Vicars on a ribbon round 
his neck, and was only out of his possession during 
the short time daily when he went to his bath. It was 
therefore assumed that since the safe had been opened 
and locked up again the theft must have been the work 
of someone who knew Sir Arthur’s habits and had 
access to that key either for the purpose of opening 
the safe with it or for having a wax impression taken 
of it. In the following October Sir Arthur Vicars was 
asked to resign; he demanded a judicial inquiry at 
which witnesses could be sworn, but this request was 
refused. In June 1908 a Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the whole matter, but as the witnesses 
were not to be sworn and could not be cross-examined 
on oath Sir Arthur refused to have anything to do with 
it. The Commission found that Sir Arthur had been 
negligent in the custody of the jewels (which have never 
to this day been discovered), and there, officially, the 
matter ended. 

Of course there were all kinds of rumours. 
Obviously there was more behind this mysterious dis- 
appearance and lack of legal inquiry than appeared. 
The wildest rumours, involving all kinds of highly- 
placed people, were explicitly contradicted and soon 
died down; but there remained a vague impression on 
the part of the public that somebody—probably Sir 
Arthur Vicars—had been let off very easily, and that 
there were mysterious reasons, in which high interests 
were involved, for hushing the whole thing up. 

There were such reasons; but they were not reasons 
involving the honour of Sir Arthur Vicars. To under- 
stand them, however, it is necessary to form some idea 
of the character of the former Ulster King-at-Arms. 
In the wide circle in which he is intimately known he 
is recognised as a gentleman of unusual chivalry and 
generosity, but also as one who is not always very 
judicious in the people whom he allows to become the 
objects of that chivalry and generosity. He was, to 
put it bluntly, victimised by a group of young gentle- 
men adventurers of a very unpleasant type, who came 
to him with perfectly good introductions. Some of 
these Sir Arthur, being unmarried, took to live with him 
in a kind of joint bachelor establishment. He was 
continually kind to them; to some of them he actually 
gave work and position in his office. As it turned 
out, there was not one of them who was in the least 
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worthy of his kindness or his countenance. A man is 
to a certain extent responsible for the kind of friends 
he keeps; and Sir Arthur cannot be held free from 
blame in that he so allowed his judgment to be sub- 
erdinate to his good nature as to have associated him- 
self with people whose habits and method of life would, 
if he had been wide awake enough to recognise them, 
have roused his deepest reprobation. These at any 
rate were the people who lived with him, who knew 
his habits, and who were familiar with all the ways of 
that easy-going Irish household. There is another 
touch of Irish slackness with regard to the actual cus- 
tody of the jewels. They were kept in a safe in Sir 
Arthur’s office in Dublin Castle (to which two at least 
of his friends had constant and official access), and 
Sir Arthur, not satisfied with the security of the safe, 
demanded from the Board of Works that a strong-room 
should be provided. This was done, but it was found 
when the room was completed that the safe was too 
large to go in at the door. The Irish temperament let 
it go at that. ‘‘ Ah, then, let it stop outside in the 
office for the present ’’, said authority ; and stop outside 
it did until its valuable contents were removed. 

We have now to find a theory as to how and why 
the jewels disappeared ; and | will give you one. Sup- 
pose that one of these shady young men, being con- 
stantly in money difficulties, had recourse to the familiar 
expedient of borrowing ; suppose that he found a willing 
lender in whose toils he became more and more deeply 
involved; suppose that the lender demanded actual 
security for an additional large loan, and suggested that 
the Crown jewels, which were only required for public 
ceremonies once or twice in the winter, should be de- 
posited with him until the loan were repaid. Such a 
proposal to a man of any honour or even common- 
sense would have been absurd; but I am asking you 
(for very good reasons) to believe that the people con- 
cerned were totally without honour, and were in fact 
degenerates of the most disreputable type. The jewels, 
perhaps it was thought, could be taken away, deposited 
as securities, and restored again without their absénce 
ever being discovered. Now, fitting the known facts 
with my theory, it is not very difficult to imagine that 
the jewels were so stolen and so disposed of; that 
when their loss was discovered the police very soon 
had their suspicions roused as to the person concerned, 
and were about to lay their hands on him. What 
happened ? 

I believe (and you are to take it just for what it 
is worth) that something like the following happened : 
that the thief threatened that, if he were apprehended 
and charged with the theft, he would immediately in- 
volve in the disgraceful and unsavoury scandals 
threatening his own manner of life the names of three 
men of high station and importance. He himself was 
of no importance, merely a thief and a degenerate. 
But the other three people were of very considerable 
importance and would, had their entanglement in the 
unnatural and abominable immoralities of this young 
man been established, have been the occasion of such 
a scandal as would have rung through the length and 
breadth of England. At this point King Edward held 
up his hand, and the whole traffic of detectives, police 
officers, Crown officials and Ministers was held up. 
will not have a scandal ’’ he said. ‘‘ I will not have 
mud stirred up and thrown about; the matter must be 
dropped.’’ And dropped it was, like a hot potato. A 
scapegoat had to be found to satisfy the public opinion, 
and Sir Arthur Vicars, as officially responsible for the 
disappearance of the jewels, was told he had better 
resign. When, indignant at the construction which 
would inevitably be put on such an act, he sought an 
inquiry, and full investigation into the circumstances, 
he found himself everywhere met by complete immo- 
bility on the part of all officials. Not a policeman, not 
a detective, not an official, not a Minister would move 
for him. The hand of King Edward, iron in all social 
matters, and clothed in a far from velvet glove, had 
arrested their activities. 

It was at this point that Sir Arthur Vicars made, as 


it seems to me, his second mistake in purely worldly 
judgment. If he had quietly resigned, and so done his 
share in the dropping of the hot potato, he would 
probably have found that the iron hand would have re- 
laxed a little, and perhaps beckoned him to some 
honourable appointment in the English Court. But the 
chivalrous nature had already been betrayed and was 
now being accused of something far worse than negli- 
gence. No Irishman really minds being called negli- 
gent or unwise, or indiscreet ; but to impugn his honour 
is to say good-bye to any chance of handling him. The 
chivalrous nature turned at bay and became implacable. 
Sir Arthur refused to resign; continued most incon- 
veniently to demand inquiries, redress, exposure—all 
the things which it had been decreed should not be— 
and he was removed from his office. Once more he 
was most unfortunately served by his friends, for his 
undoubted grievance was taken up and ventilated in 
a most intemperate and unwise manner, and the series 
of letters which appeared in the Press on his behalf did 
nothing but damage to him: with the public, because 
they were in the dark as to the true facts of the case, 
and thought possibly that Sir Arthur’s friends were 
bullying the, very authority who had let him down 
casily ; with the authorities themselves, because these 
friends were risking the outbreak of a scandal which, 
rightly or wrongly, they thought the world well rid 
of ai the price of the Crown jewels. 

If you accept my theory as to the cause and course 
of these events you will agree with me, I think, that 
Sir Arthur Vicars has suffered in his own esteem and 
that of the public far more than enough for whatever 
faults of ill-judgment or negligence he may have com- 
mitted. Such is the course of this strange affair, that 
there is no ordinary and official avenue by which he 
can regain the position he has lost. The King, whose 
ecmmand arrested the only machinery which could have 
cleared Sir Arthur, is the only person who can restore 
him to public honour. I cannot help thinking that 
King Edward could have done it if he had liked; and 
it would be an act both of grace and justice on the 
part of King George if he were thus to complete the 
work of tactful and powerful interference that King 
Edward’s death prevented him from finishing. But 
whether he does so or not, it seems to me only right that 
those who know enough of the facts to believe in the 
absolute integrity of Sir Arthur Vicars’ honour in this 
matter should say so in as public a manner as possible. 


OPERAS OF SORTS. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


O* all the wonderful things that have happened in 

the tiny portion of London known as the musical 
world commend me to Mr. Camussi’s opera produced 
at Covent Garden last week. Covent Garden has done 
many marvellous things in its day, but never anything 
to match this. Imagine, reader, if you can, a mixture 
of Mascagni and Leoncavallo, carefully watered with 
a few gallons of Puccini, the whole thing mounted in 
the Covent Garden most sumptuous style, and then you 
have ‘‘La du Barry’’. Had such a heap of twaddle 
been offered to the Covent Garden management by an 
Englishman it would have been returned with or with- 
out thanks: as the heap was piled together by an 
Italian—probably an Italian Israelite—Covent Garden 
in hot haste announced the affair for production, and 
produced it. We have returned to the ancient days of 
Donizetti and Bellini: where are the Pattis and 
Neilsons and the rest who kept things going in those 
days? Alas, and luckily, those old singers are gone, 
and though Covent Garden may perform these old- 
fashioned achievements Covent Garden, lacking the 
old-fashioned singers, cannot make them live for 
twenty-four hours. Why on earth anyone should have 
tried to make an opera out of the Du Barry passes 
my comprehension. The lady has been much abused, 
I am aware, but that is scarcely a reason. Other ladies 
have been much abused and not made the victims of 
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voracious librettists. I fancy this gentleman must have 
concocted his story with an eye on Covent Garden. 
Covent Garden is what the confidential tricksters of 
Europe call ‘‘a mug’’, ‘‘a soft job’’, and so on. Their 
names do not get into the papers—at least not into the 
police-court columns—but they are astute enough to 
get their mighty works performed to big society audi- 
ences and to get themselves lionised as great composers. 
I don’t know if Mr. Percy Pitt had anything to do with 
the choice of this masterpiece. As he must know of at 
least a dozen operas by Englishmen not half so dull 
and stupid, I suppose he either did not see the per- 
petration or was not allowed to veto it. 

It needs an effort to realise how bad an opera ‘‘ La 
du Barry’ is. There may still be a few readers of the 
SaturDay Review alive to remember ‘‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’’ and ‘‘ Pagliacci’’ as they were produced a 
quarter of a century agd. They were considered very 
smart, up-to-date works, and people went mad over 
them. Poor Mr. Lago nearly made a fortune out of 
the first; but as fortune-losing rather than fortune- 
winning was in Lago’s line, he promptly surrendered 
his interest to Sir Augustus Harris. After Mascagni 
and Leoncavallo had been worked for every farthing 
they were worth someone discovered Puccini. It 
turned out that this gentleman was not an imitator of 
his predecessors in the market. He seemed to imitate 
them; but the fact was that they imitated him. All 
those familiar turns of melody came out of the pan in 
which he had been accustomed to fry eggs when his 
landlord was not looking; those childish, inept, bar- 
baric, harmonic progressions were not taken from Mas- 
cagni or Leoncavallo, but were invented by him- 
self, and had been borrowed by his forerunners. I 
presume we are to have a repetition of all this ancient 
history. Mr. Camussi is so young a man that he must 
be the originator of the tricks and devices of composers 
whose reputations were made and unmade before he 
was born. At Covent Garden they spent huge sums 
upon mounting his mountebank opera ‘‘ adequately ”’ ; 
and the more gorgeous the mounting the more beggarly 
did the music seem. 

There is a point to be noted. Are we getting back to 
the days of the Pattis without any Pattis? These post- 
Italian men, seeming to realise their lack even of the 
wretched invention of Leoncavallo and Mascagni, 
appear to think of nothing but writing for prima donnas. 
Well, it is true that a prima donna, Melba, made 
Puccini’s fortune in this country—not by singing her- 
self in his operas (which she was too wise to do) but 
by inducing a much greater artist to sing in them. Are 
we going to have really great operatic singers like 
Edvina turned from the true path and made into the 
merest first ladies that Camussis may win a fortune? 
Listening to his vapid strains, it was easy to realise the 
temptation. Such stuff is easy to learn, easy to sing, 
and, circumstances being favourable, easy to bring 
down the house with. It would be a pity to see an 
Edvina converted into a Melba, and I hope the lady 
will take thought before she goes too far on the prim- 
rose path. Such stuff, made up out of the stock-pot of 
old Italian opera, is not fit to be sung at all; and it is 
an illimitable disaster when a young singer takes it 
up and treats it seriously—not a disaster to the music, 
but to the singer. 

While Covent Garden was foisting Italian manufac- 
tures on the public Sir Joseph Beecham was giving us 
Russian manufactures. Moussorgsky’s name is fairly 
well known in this country now; and that is as it should 
be. Musco music I do not like; but there are some 
genuine Musco musicians, and Moussorgsky is one of 
them. He has rather been made a fool of—notably by 
the production of his ‘‘ Showman ’”’ song, which is a 
piece of merely parochial and local interest. But I 
have before me now half a dozen of his songs, full of 
colour, and, what is more, full of genuine melody ; and 
these show him to be a composer of the true sort. None 
of his works on the grand scale appeals to me: like all 
the Muscos, he has no building power, no sense of 
architectonics ; he commences well and cannot develop ; 


his themes come forth, clear and distinctive, and he 
seems not to know what on earth to do with them. His 
‘** Boris Godounov ”’ is not a composition, but, as I have 
just said, a manufacture. It is not made for the 
market, for the composer is much too sincere to do any- 
thing of the sort; but as his gift does not permit him 
to weave a great spontaneous web of music, he has been 
compelled to resort to mechanical tricks. There is no, 
or little, atmosphere in it; there is no sense of drama. 
It is odd that of all the Russians the only one to write 
music that strikes us as possessing Russian feeling is 
Borodine. Glinka used some Russian folk-tunes, but 
he treated them as Mendelssohn treated the Lutheran 
chorales—that is, without any real feeling for them; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s music is not Russian at all, but 
simply Oriental: he might be an imitator of our own 
Granville Bantock; Tschaikowsky is of course 
thoroughly German. This opera of Moussorgsky’s is 
not in the least Russian; it is not an opera. But it 
gives the singers opportunities, and since Sir Joseph 
Beecham has determined to give only works by com- 
posers with Russian names I suppose he could not have 
hit on a better work. 

We are now at the end of the musical season. Some 
thousand or so of foreign pianists have favoured us 
with their attentions and been sent empty away. I have 
heard many of them, and not troubled my readers with 
my sorrows. But one thing has struck me as it must 
strike every concert-goer. All these piano-players have 
won a superb technique for themselves: is it worth 
while? To be able to play the piano well is certainly 
worth while, but is it worth while to spend years on 
learning to play a Liszt transcription a page per second 
quicker than Paderewski used to play it twenty years 
ago? Rosenthal and the other athletes have set such 
a pace in doing these things that it seems to me that 
the rising generation of pianists thinks only of pace 
and strength—not of musicianship and musicianly play- 
ing. Busoni, Bauer, and Lamond are the three great 
musician players of to-day ; and I wish the others would 
imitate them rather than Rosenthal. 


HENRI ROCHEFORT. 
By Ernest DIMNET. 


_* was a curious popularity which Rochefort enjoyed 

in the last few years. He wrote a daily article for 
‘“‘La Patrie’’—an evening paper of no consequence— 
and thousands of people eagerly read that article 
without much noticing either the tendencies of the 
paper or even those of the article itself. ‘* Avez-vous 
vu ce que dit Rochefort?’’ was a question heard at 
numberless dinners, and the answer consisted in re- 
peating two or three home-thrusts, which were for- 
gotten the next day and replaced by others. Roche- 
fort as a writer was more an institution than a man. 
Personally he had become what hale old men of note 
invariably are: an encouragement to the influential 
fraternity of sexagenarians who delight in speaking of 
an active senior, and pooh-pooh age with references to 
his wonderful heartiness. Rochefort won the love of 
many men who ought to have abominated him because 
at the age of eighty-two he was tall, thin, and elastic, 
with harsh, searching eyes and a bold shock of hair, 
was seen at premiéres and picture sales, had married 
a young wife not so very long ago, and in short was a 
conclusive proof that years do not matter much after 
all. 

This was his popularity. People had ceased to praise 
him for being a marquis who made light of his title; 
they had forgotten his duels, his banishments, his 
prisons, and his escapes; they cared little whether he 
had really given the final shake to the fabric of the 
Second Empire, and been instrumental in making 
General Boulanger the idol he was for a while; all this 
belonged to history, the history of twenty-five, nay, 
forty-five years ago, and could only interest professional 
historians. Rochefort in his last phase was exclusively 


an object of human interest. 
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This accounts for the remarkable unanimity of the 


Press—from ‘‘ Le Figaro’”’ to ‘‘ Le Temps ’’—in speak- 


ing of him, and this is also the reason why his funeral 
—which had he died forty years ago might have recalled 
that of Béranger—was comparatively an unpopular 
affair. The man who in 1868 could say without exag- 
geration that with one issue of his little red pamphlet, 
‘*La Lanterne ’’, he could bring two hundred thousand 
men in arms down from the suburbs now left the lower 
classes indifferent. Wit is keenly enjoyed by the work- 
ing man when he knows it is a defence of his cause, 
but wit for wit’s sake is only a pleasure for the bour- 
geois, and the bourgeois does not go to funerals unless 
he positively has to. 

There was a time when Rochefort was a sort of riddle 
which two first-rate writers at least have tried to solve : 
Veuillot and Jules Lemaitre. Veuillot could not under- 
stand how a man who professed to think exclusively 
of the suffering classes had the recklessness to teach 
irreligion and set the example of profanity, thus de- 
priving the poor of their sole comfort. Jules Lemaitre 
felt almost the same astonishment. It seemed to him 
that for a man whom the daily recurring sight of social 
injustice appeared to sicken, Rochefort was a great 
deal too bright, enjoyed too visibly his eloquence in 
denouncing woes, and did not ask himself whether he 
did not make them worse by never hinting at any 
remedy. He even went further. The problem which 
offered itself to so many admirers of Tolstoy was also 
unavoidable with regard to Rochefort : his friends had 
to explain how such a prophet of equality lived not only 
the life of the richest, but even that of the most dissi- 
pated, wasting and squandering, and possessing every 
renown except a fame for kindness. Finally, the critic 
faced the more formidable question of Rochefort’s sin- 
cerity, and after indulging in his usual consideration of 
man’s complication and the danger of judging him too 
severely he suddenly concluded that the editor of ‘‘ La 
Lanterne’’ and ‘‘ L’Intransigeant’’ had the soul of 
either a maniac or a scoundrel, with the wit df a 
“‘boulevardier’’. Jules Lemaitre wrote this in ‘‘ La 
Revue Bleue’’ in 1886. Perhaps he would not have 
taken so much trouble over Rochefort’s case if he could 
have seen the near future: the uncompromising revo- 
lutionary throwing in his lot with that of Boulanger in 
less than two years, and, in 1895, on his return from 
his last exile in London, adopting the sober and almost 
atticist attitude of the society man more indignant at 
the lack of beauty than at the denials of justice, and 
poking fun at Governments with little of his former 
passion. 

This is the Rochefort we have mostly seen and known 
and the Rochefort we have just buried. His contra- 
dictions were no longer enigmas. People did not 
bother any more about his bettings, his buyings and 
sellings, his ignorance or his impudence. They took 
what he gave them: witty sarcasms, without looking 
any further, and the only note of interrogation one 
occasionally still met with was how a man who had 
been so anti-Catholic that he had once dismissed a 
writer on his paper for going to a funeral mass, and 
had left orders for his burial without prayers or clergy, 
should write for a clerical paper and turn his wit against 
anti-clericalism. 

The fact is that the time has passed and things have 
changed. It mattered little that a journalist wished 
and prayed for universal commotions and disruptions 
towards 1868, when everybody thought that the worst 
one could expect was the overthrow of the Empire and 
the establishment of the Republic, when only a handful 
of clear-sighted men foresaw the war, and nobody 
thought the Commune possible ; it was only retributive 
justice if towards 1880 the former friend of Gambetta 
and Jules Ferry and their colleague in the Gouvernement 
de la Défense Nationale pointed out that of all the pro- 
mises they had made only the promises of sinecures 
to their friends had been fulfilled; and it was a great 
piece of good fortune if, towards 1902, Rochefort still 
had sharp enough teeth and nails to make Combes 
wince and smart; but since that date mere satire and 
drollery have ceased to be sufficient. It seems to me 


sometimes as if the same people who used to repeat 
the American traveller’s speech about the French being 
the monkeys of Europe did not like to see us serious. 
There are seasons for everything. We have been since 
1906 in a period when it is well that French gaiety 
should be left to the vaudevillistes, and vaudevillistes 
should be energetically kept away from public affairs. 
I am afraid that Rochefort, who had started life as a 
vaudevilliste and only begun to dabble in politics at the 
age of thirty six or seven, was responsible not only for 
some of our troubles, but also for a great deal of the 
reputation which 1870 suddenly made as tragic as it 
had been so far comic. It is well that even over this 
recent grave it should be distinctly stated that the ha it 
which the French have had at various periods of their 
history of making talent predominate over goodness and 
condoning public detriment in favour of national bril- 
liancy is at present at least on the decline. What Jules 
Lemaitre seems to have felt twenty-seven years ago, 
and what I here express without reticence, was to be 
read under almost every one of the polite, admiring, but 
in not one case really sympathetic notices I have read 
this week concerning Henri Rochefort. 

And let nobody imagine that a great deal of the 
lighter French inheritance is lost with him. I always 
thought that Rochefort’s immense reputation was owed 
to success, mere worldly success, rather than to merit. 
He would hit upon a few felicitous strokes almost in 
each of his articles, but the exaggeration and agitation 
of his manner dated from the Second Empire, and 
seemed superannuated even compared with the daily 
‘*mots’’ of far less famous writers on popular news- 
papers. The present generation has a keener sense of 
the propriety of the French language than any of its 
predecessors since the end of the eighteenth century, 
and when the French write directly and naturally, with- 
out aiming at being unduly picturesque and especially 
sublime, their native qualities soon appear, and they are 
very much what they used to be. 


BELLE’S STRATAGEM.”’ 
By Joun PALMER. 


NE of the sweet uses of a national theatre will 

be the perpetuation in memory of plays too good 

to be entirely forgotten, but not good enough to be 
always remembered. There are plays too good to be 
revived only on those rare occasions when a great 
personage is advised to command a special perform- 
ance in which actor-managers feel distinguished if 
they are so much as permitted to ‘‘ walk on’’; but 
they are plays not quite good enough to be called 
classics, and used in a regular way as mannequins for 
the latest fashion in the art of the player and the 
haberdasher. Such a play is ‘‘ The Belle’s Strata- 
gem ’’ of Hannah Cowley. Mrs. Cowley, in compari- 
son with Sheridan, was precisely what Shadwell and 
Colley Cibber were in comparison with Etherege and 
Vanbrugh; what Mr. Somerset Maugham is in com- 
parison with Oscar Wilde; what Sir Arthur Pinero 
has been successively in comparison with Tom Robert- 
son and Henrik Ibsen; what Mr. Stanley Houghton is 
in comparison with Mr. Shaw. She wrote agreeably 
within the conventions of her time. She was one of 
the big crowd which is always ready with a skilful 
literary exercise in the prevailing fashion. Her work 
is historically unimportant; but it need not therefore 
be disregarded. It is always salutary for a literary 
period to realise that epochs of the past have, equally 
with itself, teemed with deft and cultivated people who 
have been almost thoroughly forgotten within less than 
a hundred years. It would be the duty of a national 
theatre, usefully conducted, to emphasise this. There 
are scores of plays—not in the least caviare to the 
present—which a national theatre might helpfully main- 
tain before the public, if only to keep critics sane in 
estimating the achievements of their contemporary 
idols. Once it is clearly realised that literary exer- 
cises in an established manner are plentiful in all 
ages, we might soon have quite a number of swollen 
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reputations on the market not much above par. Con- 
greve and Sheridan are not often born; Colley Cibber 
and Mrs. Cowley are always with us. Mrs. Cowley 
began writing plays as the great majority of people 
begin in every generation. Mrs. Cowley was at a 
theatre with her husband, and at the end she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Why, I could write as well myself ’’. 
Captain Cowley, of the East India Company, sharing 
the very popular superstition that writing plays is a 
very technical and mysterious craft, laughed loud and 
unbelievingly. But Mrs. Cowley was as good as her 


word. ‘‘ 1 could write as well myself’ is the starting- 
place of most rapidly popular reputations. It is the 
most paying sort of inspiration to have. Within 


twelve months Mrs. Cowley was in fashion with the 
best. 

To-day she is so far forgotten by the general public 
—though Mrs. Jordan and Ellen Terry have at different 
times made Letitia Hardy almost famous—that very 
few had the curiosity to go to the Court Theatre on 
Tuesday afternoon. Mr. Harcourt Williams revived 
on Tuesday ‘* The Belle’s Stratagem’’. It is the most 
successful of Mrs. Cowley’s plays, with infinite oppor- 
tunity for a clever actress. The dialogue is still quite 
wonderfully fresh (every way fresher than anything 
uttered to-day in ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ’’) ; 
the incident (incident was a magic word in the 
eighteenth century) is rapid and diverting ; the play is 
well written and well made; and on Tuesday it was 
well acted. What more could one desire for a 
pleasant afternoon? It would be quite a good rule, 
by the way, for people who do not want to miss a 
really good one among the occasional matinées which 
are the most attractive events of a theatrical season to 
keep within view the activities of Mr. Harcourt Wil- 
liams. He is more than a competent actor; and it 
is usually a guarantee of something good when his 
name is associated with any one of these odd matinées. 
Mr. Harcourt Williams, in the leisure moments of an 
active player’s life, goes about doing the greatest 
possible amount of work for the theatre. He seems 
ever ready to learn very long parts for one performance 
only, whether it be Heijermans, Strindberg, or Mrs. 
Cowley. I do not know whether he is an Englishman, 
entirely or in part; but he can wear beautiful clothes 
without looking an absolute fool, which seems to deny 
him a purely Saxon ancestry. Moreover, he has an 
unmistakeable ear for the rhythm of an English sen- 
tence, and very few English actors have that. He was 
on Tuesday admirably supported by another player 
whom I should like to see more prominently before the 
public—I mean Miss Leah Bateman Hunter. She 
played exacting Letitia Hardy with charm and spirit. 
Playgoers may still remember her very able perform- 
ance as Maria in Mr. Granville Barker’s ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night ’’. 

Mrs. Cowley’s ‘‘ The Belle’s Stratagem ”’ is the type 
of play which for more than a hundred years was the 
stock pattern of an English comedy. It survives, in 
fact, to this day. English comedy has since Far- 
quhar been always the same creature. She has 
changed ncthing beyond her clothes. All the possible 
fun without any of the possible consequences has 
been the motto of English comedy from the middle 
of the eighteenth century to the beginning of the 
twentieth. Characters in an English comedy may talk 
like Sedley and Rochester, provided they behave like 
Bishop Burnet; they may even behave like Sedley 
and Rochester, provided only this behaviour be thrown 
negligently into the past. The hero of an English 
comedy has had many mistresses, but he marries a 
wife. His mistresses, we presume, people the un- 
written comedies of his early years. One always 
wonders, reading an English comedy after Farquhar, 
why the English comic writer only begins to take an 
interest in his hero just as his hero is beginning to 
be dull. Why should an Englishman’s fun always be 
retrospective? Doricourt would surely have been much 
more entertaining a person at an earlier stage of his 
career. Personally I would much rather see him in 


process of collecting some portion of that very interest- 


ing ‘‘ past’’ which is the inveterate endowment of an 
English comic hero than I would see him in process 
of embarking upon an extremely hypothetical future. 
I don’t think I should like Doricourt less if he were 
an honest man; and I am sure it would do infinitely 
less harm to my moral sense to assist at the lively 
progress of an entertaining rake than to assist at the 
reward of his wickedness in a happy marriage. The 
moral of the marriage of Doricourt always seems to me 
so very bad for young unmarried people. The best 
title to the most beautiful woman in a beautiful play 
is a past that is simply too disgraceful to be tolerable 
as a present. I never know, in contemplation of the 
tale, whether it is my moral sense the author is trying 
to debauch or my intelligence. 

I hope I am not becoming too serious. There is 
no need to be serious about English comedy between 
the death of Queen Anne and the death of Queen 
Victoria. English comedy perished in 1707, precisely 
at the moment when Mr. William Archer—in a mono- 
graph that includes every consecrated misunderstand- 
ing as to English comedy yet invented—fancies it 
might have been born again. All English comedies 
after Farquhar are corpses. Some of them are very 
beautifully laid out; notably two or three of Mrs. 
Cowley’s undertaking. ‘‘ The Belle’s Stratagem’”’ 
might almost be described as quite the nicest dead 
body one would wish to see. 


” 


THE NEW FOREST FLORA. 
By Joun Vaucuan, Canon of Winchester. 


iy is not surprising that the flora of the New Forest is 

arichone. The large extent of its area, much of it 
untouched and unenclosed since the days of William the 
Conqueror, the diversity of its natural conditions—the 
shore of the Solent and of Southampton Water, the 
extensive woodlands, the wide tracts of open heath, the 
streams and watercourses, the spacious bogs and 
swamps—afford ample and suitable shelter to the 
various orders of British plants. 

The geological formations of the Forest somewhat 
diminish, it is true, its wealth of wild flowers in com- 
parison with the adjoining districts. There is no chalk 
in the Forest, and consequently the chalk flora, so 
abundant in parts of Hampshire and in Wiltshire and 
Dorset, is almost entirely wanting. Although the yew 
appears to be indigenous, yet most of the chalk-loving 
species are absent. The wild clematis or traveller’s joy 
is seldom seen; the bee orchis, so characteristic of the 
chalk downs, is unknown; so are the fly, the rare green- 
man (Aceras) to be found near Winchester and in the 
Isle of Wight, and the dwarf orchids. We might per- 
haps have expected to find in some of the hollows of 
the forest the dwale or deadly nightshade, but this, too, 
is wanting ; and we shall seek in vain for such attractive 
woodland species as the herb-paris and the fragrant 
mezereum. 

Still other choice plants more than counterbalance 
these omissions. At Calshot Spit the wild seakale 
grows plentifully, and is a source of interest and profit 
to the coastguards. On the crumbling walls of Beau- 
lieu Abbey, founded by the worst of English kings in 
consequence of a terrifying dream, the wild hyssop and 
the common pink, Dianthus plumarius, the parent of our 
garden species, still flourish as when in medizval times 
the Cistercian monks moved about their sacred pre- 
cincts. In the deeper glades of the forest the torch-like 
spikes of the foxglove and the wild purple columbine 
and the exquisite bastard-balm light up the shadowy 
gloom. The bogs are fragrant with the sweet Dutch 
myrtle and illuminated with the golden asphodel. On 
the roadsides the turf is brightened with the star-like 
blossoms of the humble tormentil and ‘‘ the little speed- 
well’s darling blue’’. Along the shallow margin of 
Sowley Pond, and elsewhere in the forest, the rare 
frogs’-bit opens its white crumpled petals, and the 
stately spearwort rears its noble head. 

But besides the large number of species which we 
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should naturally expect to find in so extensive and 
diversified a district, the forest is also ‘‘ the home of 
some of England’s greatest rarities’’. Some of these 
have only been discovered within recent years, since 
about the middle of the last century, but others were 
known to the fathers of English botany. 

One of the most striking and interesting of these 
rarities is the blue cowslip, or narrow-leaved lung- 
wort, known to botanists as Pulmonaria officinalis. It 
was discovered by one Mr. John Goodyer, a botanist of 
seventeenth-century fame, who ‘‘ on May 25, anno 1620, 
saw it flouring in a wood by Holbury house in the 
New Forrest in Hantshire’’. This is the earliest record 
of the plant, and occurs in the second edition of Gerard’s 
Herball, published in 1633. The finding of this beauti- 
ful and attractive species clearly made a deep impression 
on the minds of the early botanists, for one after another 
—Thomas Johnson, Will Cole, Christopher Merrett, 
John Ray—they dwell on Goodyer’s discovery. Much 
of our knowledge of Hampshire botany in the early part 
of the seventeenth century is due to this assiduous 
“searcher afte: simples’’, who was the first to recognise 
many of our rarer species. Mr. Goodyer, as he is 
invariably styled, was a Hampshire squire, and lived in 
the ancient manor-house, now unfortunately pulled 
down, of Maple Durham, near Petersfield, whence 
he was accustomed to make expeditions on horseback to 
different parts of the county in search of wild flowers. 
The narrow-leaved lungwort was one of his most 
interesting discoveries. It is unknown in England 


except in the New Forest and in the woods near Quarr 


Abbey in the Isle of Wight, and very sparingly in one 
or two other localities. In the neighbourhood of Beau- 
lieu Abbey, especially in the woods and copses that skirt 
the river, it is common, and must often in early spring 
have attracted the notice of the good monks, who doubt- 
less made use of it in medicinal preparations. It is 
curious to notice how the flower changes colour in the 
course of its career. In bud it is of a reddish hue; as 
the petals open they become violet, then ultramarine 
blue, and at length fade slowly into a dull purple. The 
plant has been variously named, but the early botanists 
mostly call it the bugloss-cowslip or the long-leaved 
sage of Jerusalem. How the name “‘ Jerusalem ’’ came 
to be connected with the plant is unknown, but it 
evidently had some sacred associations ; and the children 
of the New Forest call it to this day ‘‘ Joseph and 
Mary’’. Its-other name, lungwort (Pulmonaria), had 
reference of course to its use in herbalism, the spotted 
leaves of the plant being, according to the accepted 
doctrine of signatures, a clear indication of its purpose 
in the divine economy. 

Another rare Forest plant is the stately gladiolus, 
only discovered in the year 1856, and found nowhere 
else in England. Its tall and graceful scapes of purple 
flowers shoot up among the thick bracken in several 
glades of the forest about the middle of July. Autho- 
rities differ as to the claims of the species to be regarded 
as a native plant. It is certainly strange that so 
arresting and conspicuous a flower should have escaped 
notice up to the middle of the last century ; and since in 
one locality it is found in close proximity to rhodo- 
dendrons, it has been suggested by an eminent authority 
that ‘‘all the spots might be connected with planted trees 
or shrubs’’. It is, however, scattered here and there 
over a wide area of the forest, often in entirely natural 
surroundings ; and moreover a few specimens of the 
plant were discovered some years ago, in similar situa- 
tions, on Lake Common in the Isle of Wight. 

But whatever doubts may exist as to the indigenous 
nature of gladiolus, none rests on the marsh isnardia, 
one of the rarest of British plants, and as humble and 
retiring as the former is conspicuous and grand. It was 
first found in England by our friend John Goodyer 
growing along the course of a tiny stream on ‘‘ the Moor 
at Petersfield’’, where it continued to exist until the 
year 1848, when owing to drainage operations it entirely 
disappeared. Five years, however, before this unfor- 
tunate catastrophe the plant was discovered in some 
swampy ground between Brockenhurst and Lyndhurst. 


Since then it has been found in other parts of the forest, 
now its only habitat in England. It is very difficult to 
detect, especially in dry seasons, and I must confess 
that I have never succeeded in finding it; but, to quote 
the words of a more fortunate botanist, ‘‘ it is assuredly 
a beautiful though not a showy plant; the lucid, trans- 
parent green of its leaves, harmoniously blending with 
suffusions of the richest olive brown and bright red 
veined with crimson, can hardly find a parallel in any 
other indigenous species of our land’’. Close to the 
swamp where the isnardia dwelt an exceedingly rare 
and local grass, the European cut-grass, was found by 
Dr. Bromfield, the distinguished botanist, in 1849. He 
afterwards detected it all along the Boldre River for 
nearly three miles above and below Brockenhurst, where 
it still flourishes. 

But by far the most interesting rarity in the New 
Forest is the truly beautiful orchid Spiranthes zstivalis, 
or summer lady’s tresses. It was first discovered in 
July 1840 on a tract of sphagnous bog between Lynd- 
hurst and Christchurch. The honour of the discovery 
seems to belong to a Mr. Joseph Janson, who sent speci- 
mens of the plant to the British Museum. The species 
was then new to England, although it has since been 
found in Wyre Forest, in the county of Worcester. In 
appearance, both as regards the spiral arrangement of 
its white flowers and in general habit, the plant pro- 
claims its relationship to the autumnal lady’s-tresses, 
so plentiful in places on the Hampshire downs, but it 
is larger and taller. It is satisfactory to know that this 
rare species of British orchid still flourishes in the very 
swamp where Mr. Janson first found it in the summer 
of 1840. I myself saw it there a few seasons ago, and 
the occasion was one not lightly to be forgotten. The 
swamp is a spacious one, where sweet gale, sundew, 
asphodel, cotton-grass, and other species grow in 
abundance. After wading about for some little while 
in the soft and spongy bog I spied ahead of mea slender. 
spike of pure white blossoms rising from a cushion of 
green sphagnous moss. Surely it was the long-sought 
treasure. Splashing towards the spot, I eagerly 
examined the lovely plant. It was without doubt 
Spiranthes ewstivalis, in search of which I had made 
several fruitless expeditions to the Forest, and now at 
length saw before me. A further search revealed a 
number of isolated plants scattered here and there 
throughout the swamp. My happiness was in propor- 
tion to my good fortune. It was a notable day in my 
botanical experience. 

The existence of these five plants alone—the blue 
cowslip, the gladiolus, the isnardia, the cut-grass, and 
the spiranthes—would abundantly justify the assertion 
that the New Forest is the home of some of England’s 
greatest rarities. And these species by no means 
exhaust the wealth of the district. We have already 
noticed others which would give distinction to any 
neighbourhood. There is perhaps no area of equal size 
in Great Britain which yields in its shady glades, its 
open heathlands, its grassy rides and borders of planta- 
tions, its wide stretches of wet turf and marshy swamp, 
so rich a harvest of choice and attractive species. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ROSE DAY AND HOSPITAL FINANCE. 
To the Editor of the SarurRDay REviEew. 


London Hospital Whitechapel E. 
7 July 1913. 

Sir—You invite the opinion of hospital managers on 
the Rose Day Collection. I cannot speak for anyone 
but myself, and, as you have in addition written to me 
personally for my opinion, I hope I may be excused 
for giving it for what it is worth. 

With the starting of the fund, its management, 
organisation, methods or accounts I have nothing to 
do, and never have had. But I am sure if you will 
inquire you will find that its accounts have been properly 
checked and audited. It is quite likely, in fact almost 
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certain, that the expenses of this collection are heavy, 
and bear, some may think, an undue proportion to the 
receipts. With, unfortunately, some experience as a 
beggar, I can say that a collection of small sums from 
many people is always very expensive. But if, in 
private life, by investing £100 I could obtain at once 
a return of £200 I should not think I had done badly, 
and if a moneylender made such a profit he would be 
told by a judge that he had made an “ extortionate 
profit’’. The expenses of this collection will certainly 
not be anything like such a percentage, though they 
may quite well be high. 

It seems to me that the idea is a very pretty one, 
that on one day in the year there should be a universal 
giving of small sums to hospitals, and that this day 
should be connected with our beloved Queen Alexandra, 
who will always be remembered for her zeal and for 
her personal interest in hospitals, and in the care of the 
sick poor. ‘‘Snobbery’’, some may say. But why? 
Why any more than giving to that splendid fund started 
by our late King? Why any more than putting your 
own name to any published list of subscribers ? 

I dare say it is silly, but let me own that I felt happy 
on that day to wear my rose, which proclaimed, like 
Jack Horner and his plum, ‘‘ See what a good boy am 
I’, ‘‘See that I gladly support hospitals ’’, and also 
proclaimed in a humble way my loyal feelings towards 
the lady to whose honour the day was dedicated. It 
pleased me, I cannot put on paper exactly why, to see 
the hundreds of quite poor people in East London wear- 
ing their penny roses. In Poplar, which is quite a poor 
district, as everyone knows, 72,000 pence were spent on 
roses, and the nurses of the Poplar Hospital got their 
boxes filled over and over again by poor people quite 
glad to give. These sort of feelings cannot be defined, 
and can easily be criticised hostilely and made a jest 
of, but there they are, and they were very universally 
felt. 

You write that ‘‘the buyers’ motives are easily 
diagnosed’, that ‘‘hospitals are not the main thing 
obviously, because if anyone cares for hospitals he can 
or will give without any fuss’’. But, my dear Sir, that 
is just what they will not do. | Everybody cares for 
hospitals just as hospitals care for everybody, but, 
though hospitals will help everybody, everybody will not 
help hospitals. When people tell me that they ‘‘ care 
so much for hospitals—always an emphasis and a sigh 
on the word ‘‘ so’’—I always ask ‘‘ How much? ’”’ and 
then I hear the stereotyped reply about ‘‘ many calls’”’ 
or ‘‘ Lloyd George’’. The public are lethargic, and it 
is very difficult indeed to induce the majority of them 
to give. Do you know that it takes one hundred miles 
of writing, many more of typing, to get £50? Six 
months’ intensely hard work at the Noah’s Ark Bazaar, 
which Queen Alexandra herself visited, brought in only 
about £1600. A whole-page advertisement in all the 
leading papers in London, asking for help for the 
London Hospital, brought in only goo. Here then, on 
Rose Day, is a well-thought-out scheme, which does at 
any rate succeed on one day in the year in enlisting the 
help of everybody, and which does succeed in bringing 
in a large sum to help the sick poor. Why throw cold 
water on it? Do you know of any plan of getting 
money for any charity which cannot be criticised ? 

A man is not very helpful who stands at the end of 
a furrow and declares it is not straight, unless he will 
lend a hand at the plough, and even then he may not 
be able to do better. If there has been anything objec- 
tionable in the method of this Rose Day collection, if 
the sellers have been unduly importunate, or anything 
else, this is easily corrected. I could criticise the con- 
duct of some of the collectors myself. But do not snub 
by unkind words an endeavour to help hospitals because 
of the faults of the few. 


Yours sincerely 
Sypney Chairman. 


(Mr. Holland does not help us much. What is to 
be made of feelings that cannot be defined and 
things which pleased him he cannot say why? When 
it comes to definite points he has no knowledge. As to 


accounts, he is sure we shall find them all right. It 
is easy to be ‘‘ sure ’’, the accounts not being published 
and Mr. Holland not having seen them. Fact would 
be more convincing than optimism. He calls Rose Day 
a ‘‘ well-thought-out scheme ’’. That which has been 
well thought out is well carried out. What we see and 
hear of the administration of the show proves to us 
that it has not been well thought out. Mr. Holland’s 
theory of hospital finance is natural and simple. So 
long as he gets the money for his hospital, it does not 
concern him what it costs to get it or why people give 
it. If the expenses of Rose Day eat up go per cent. 
of the takings, he would still be grateful for the 
balance. That may be quite right from his point of 
view, but it is very bad finance and very false economy 
for the country. It is not answering but proving our 
point—that the rose-buyers do not buy mainly from 
love of hospitals—to say they cannot be got to give 
of free will; that they must be lured by a show or an 
2ppeal to snobbery. This and other ethical aspects 
of Rose Day do not move Mr. Holland. It is not his 
business to be moved. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is this. If Mr. Holland’s account is correct, 
which we cannot doubt, the whole odious and wasteful 
business of ‘‘ voluntary ’’ money-raising ought to be 
swept away. If there is anything which it is the duty 
of the whole nation to support, it is hospitals. The 
energy and_ self-devotion which is now  thriftlessly 
expended on begging coulda then be diverted to better 
uses. Mr. Holland is a magnificent worker and none 
admires his self-sacrifice more than we. But. what a 
farce that such energy should be devoted to luring 
unwilling ‘‘ givers ’’.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE FRENCH PRESIDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
6 July 1913. 
Sir—Should not M. Casimir-Périer have found a 
place with M. Thiers and M. Poincaré in the list of 
noteworthy Presidents of the Third French Republic? 


Faithfully yours 
W. L. pve G. 


THE UNIONIST LAND POLICY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Scarcroft near Leeds, 30 June 1913. 
Sir—At the risk of wearying you by my importunity 
I would ask, once again, how are the rival claims of the 
farmer and the labourer to be decided when—as will 
often happen—they both want the same piece of land ? 
You say that you are glad that ‘‘ Lord Lansdowne 
has come out strongly in favour of a bold scheme of 
small ownership all over the country’’. Well, if it 
means anything this means peasant-proprietorship and 
not yeoman-proprietorship, and so the farmers who are 
now all agog and asking ‘‘ Where do we come in? ’’ 
will have to be told that they do not come in at all, 
their proper réle being to go out, and that as quickly 
as possible. Yours faithfully 
C. F. Ryper. 


[No, we certainly do not think that a bold scheme 
of small ownership means “‘ peasant-proprietorship ”’. 
The question of the rival claims between a farmer and 
a labourer for ‘‘ the same bit of land’’ need be not 
more formidable under the Unionist plan than it is 
to-day under the Radical plan.—Ep. S.R.] 


NEGATIVE LAND VALUES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Springhill Clarkston Glasgow 
4 July 1913. 
Sir—As explained in my last letter, a very large 
proportion of the land in Scotland, perhaps the greater 
part of the ground which has been built on, will stand 
in the Lloyd Georgian Valuation Register as worth 
nothing, or less than nothing. Over-deduction in 
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respect of junior feu duties and ground annuals, which 
are secured really on buildings and are quite outside 
the value of the ground, are no doubt an effect oi 
ignorance and inadvertence. But the original feu 
duties, which are secured wholly on the value of the 
land—is the deduction of these values likewise an 
inadvertence? Whether that be so or not, we need 
not imagine that it is, or ever was, the intention of 
the land taxers to leave all this land outside the scope 
of their scheme; and, in fact, from the time when I 
first saw that scheme I have been more and more 
impressed by the coincidence which it exhibits with the 
doctrine preached by Mr. Alexander Ure—that the 
feuar is in law not the owner of the land. There is 
probably something in the terminology of the feudal 
law which affords a pretext for this absurdity, and 
it is (or was six years ago) Mr. Ure’s avowed aim 
to crush the facts into conformity with the terminology 
—in other words, to make the ‘‘ superior ’’ (the owner 
of the feu duty) the legal proprietor of the ground for 
the taxing authority. If and when Mr. Ure becomes 
Prime Minister of Scotland this statute as it stands 
will give him his chance. The feuar’s property up to 
the value of the feu duty is left out of the scheme of 
valuation. The ‘‘ superior ’’, who is purely and simply 
a creditor so far as finance is concerned, will be con- 
stituted the owner (for purposes of taxation only) if 
Mr. Ure has his way. 

Whilst certain of Lord Haldane’s and Lord Shaw’s 
obiter dicta in the negative values case were of the 
character which I have described in a former letter, 
their deliverances contained much else which will be 
a veritable armoury for honest people if Mr. Ure 
should ever again find the time opportune for urging 
his propaganda. Thus Lord Haldane: 

‘* Suppose two houses side by side in a street. . . 
and that in the case of one of them a lump-sum price 
had been paid . . . while in that of the other the feu 
duty was substantial. . . . There was really no differ- 
ence between the two cases, excepting in the mere 
form in which the price was paid. The seller gets his 
lump-sum price, or an equivalent feu duty in the second 
case. .. . In either alternative his title is to a fixed 
sum and nothing more. The buyer. . . gets his site 
and building and an exclusive title to any rise in the 
value of either.’’ 


And Lord Shaw : 

‘* The superior is ihe recipient from the vassal (feuar) 
of a feu duty. The vassal is the person holding the 
land by a permanent and substantially indefeasible 
tenure. And, howsoever property may improve in value, 
the increment in that value is secured by the vassal 
alone. The rights of the superior are financially 
nothing more nor less than the right to draw a fixed 
sum secured upon the land from the vassal. Within 
the range of finance and actual management that is 
how the matter stands... .”’ 


To appreciate Mr. Ure’s proposals you must bear 
in mind (1) that existing feu duties were to be bur- 
dened, the burdens being in some cases comparable 
with themselves in magnitude; (2) that the feu duty 
owner need not be the original seller of the land. A 
feu duty was, until it was spoiled by Mr. Ure and 
his associates, about the finest security in the market, 
held in very large proportion by insurance offices and 
trusts. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 
Joun Govan. 


‘““MILITANCY AND THE HIGHER CULTURE.” 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAay REVIEW. 
Women’s Freedom League, 1 Robert Street 
Adelphi Strand, 10 July 1913. 
Sir—It is strange that people like your most in- 
tolerant correspondent, Hugh Stutfield, have only 
lifted up their voices in protest against the kind of 
education for women that makes them want to live 
lives for themselves. No protest was ever raised when 
the education aimed at making women feel themselves 
hopelessly inferior to men, and only valuable in pro- 


portion as they served and waited on and adored the 
other sex. The present reaction is Nature’s inevitable 
swing of the pendulum; and the blame for it lies, not 
on the education or the mistresses or the suffrage views 
and teachings, but on those who complacently tolerated 
and traded on the ignorance and helplessness of women 
from whom education was withheld, property confis- 
cated, and responsibility withdrawn, by force majeure 
and a fraudulent pretence of ‘‘ protection ’’. 

Those who first made a woman’s sex a reason for 
inflicting disabilities, her physical functions a means of 
inflicting humiliation, and her muscular weakness an 
excuse for robbery, coercion, and the denial of freedom 
for body and mind, are those at whose door lies the 
reproach of ‘‘creating sex-prejudice embittering the 
relations between men and women”’, and so forth and 
so on as Mr. Stutfield scolds. It would be no wonder 
if, deprived of education and initiative for hundreds 
of years, woman should fling herself with some want of 
moderation into the arena now; but the reproach lies 
on those who devised the tyranny. As well blame the 
slaves of America for the convulsion that set them free 
and for their subsequent social disintegration. 

Now, quite apart from suffrage polemics, is there 
anything more objectionable about the college woman 
than her male counterpart? Does she lavish more con- 
tempt on the male sex than the product of the schools 
and universities has levelled at her all through the 
ages—saints, sages, priests, poets, philosophers, poli- 
ticians, and intellectual inefficients like Mr. Stutfield? 
If ‘‘the glorification of woman is accompanied by 
abuse of woman’s mate’’ in the mouth of modern 
woman, has it not always been so with man? Has 
he ever ceased from vaunting and trumpeting and re- 
warding his own achievements, and belittling the doings 
and propensities of his mate? Is not this wonderful 
male creature sportsman enough to take a dose of his 
own gruel without all this crying and wailing? Has 
he set her any example of the self-abnegation he claims 
from her as her most ‘‘ womanly ”’ attribute? Does he 
spend his time at school, his college, and his early career 
in modest and blushing contemplation of possible mari- 
tal and paternal bliss? Does he dutifully stay at home 
and resist the call of the world, and make a pride of 
ignorance and accept all his views from his father or 
mother or wife? Why should women do any of these 
things, or their feminine counterpart? What right 
have these people to foist their double standard of 
morals on humanity? If it be their function to preach 
morals and manners, it should also be theirs to set the 
example. Why may boy students wreck a town and 
rag harmless citizens and burn property for a lark, 
when women may not do it for a cause? 

If there is anything in our modern education which 
‘“seems a pity’’ to Mr. Stutfield, let him rest assured 
that it is many a long day since it seemed a “‘ pity”’ 
to us that the education of his sex produced so much 
that is unbalanced, arrogant, and unfair. I should 
advise him to cultivate a sense of fair-play ; a very little 
would do. It might enable him to ask himself what 
right his sex has to demand a high standard from ours ; 
what kind of example it has set; and what kind of a 
reward it makes. ‘‘ You can fool some of the people 
all the time, and all the people some of the time’’, said 
the Transatlantic wit ; ‘‘ but you can’t fool all the people 
all the time ’’; and women are ‘‘ people’’ in spite of 
male interpretations of Acts of Parliament, and all their 
other foolish expedients for dodging the truth. We do 
not need the Mr. Stutfields of the world to lecture us; 
and are quite as capable of working out our own salva- 
tion as our fellow-men. 

Faithfully yours 
Nina Boy.e. 


IRISH PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
34 Walpole Street Chelsea S.W. 
8 July 1913. 
Sir—My attention has been called to the following 
remarks of your dramatic critic, Mr. John Palmer, in 
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last week’s SaturDay: If the Irish players are em- 
barked upon a policy of spoils they will soon be of no 
artistic importance to anybody—Miss Sara Allgood, 
for instance, who has consented to play Mr. Bennett’s 
heroine in ‘‘ The Great Adventure ’’. 

If Mr. Palmer’s ambiguous reference to myself in 
this means anything, I suppose it means the motive 
of my going to Mr. Barker’s Company is financial and 
that my acting will suffer for it. 

Now as it happens I shall not make any more 
money by playing with Mr. Barker than I do now, 
though I cannot see it is really any business of Mr. 
Palmer’s if I did. As for ceasing to be of “ artistic 
importance ’’, that is a matter for the audiences who 
come to see me in ‘‘ The Great Adventure’’. Even 
the acutest dramatic critics sometimes wait to see 
performances before they pronounce upon them. 


Sara ALLGOOD. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


London ro July 1913. 


Sir—I was not accusing Miss Sara Allgood of being 
avaricious. I have too often taken her seriously as a 
sensitive and gifted artist to be suspected by my 
readers of any such implication. I am sorry Miss 
Allgood’s friends have not called her attention, from 
time to time, to articles of mine that might have 
given her a better idea of my powers of appreciation. 
Curiously enough, whenever friends draw anybody’s 
attention to anything in print it is always something 
they consider to be libellous, or unkind, or at any rate 
not wholly complimentary. 

If Miss Allgood will look at the SatuRDay REVIEW 
and read through the article to which her attention 
has been called she will find that I therein advised the 
Irish players to retire into the desert and to play 
their entire repertory to the Sphinx. I also suggested 
that this would not be so profitable, financially, as 
playing to big houses in London and America; or as 
joining Mr. Barker in his great adventure. A com- 
parison of Miss Allgood’s respective salaries as mem- 
ber of the Abbey Theatre Company and member or 
a company for the exploiting of Mr. Bennett’s con- 
spicuously marketable gifts as a writer of clever plays 
never entered my head. I can only repeat firmly and 
respectfully that Miss-Allgood, playing Mr. Bennett’s 
heroine in ‘‘ The Great Adventure’’, will be of no 
artistic importance to anybody—not if she were Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, Mrs. Jordan, and Mrs. Siddons in 
one. Plays like ‘‘ The Great Adventure’’ simply 
do not matter. ‘‘ The Great Adventure’’ can only 
be of the least artistic importance to anybody, if it 
helps Mr. Barker, comparatively young, to retire into 
the country upon a small fortune and write plays as 
much unlike ‘‘ The Madras House’’ and ‘“ The 
Voysey Inheritance ’’ as possible. 

Yours very truly 
PALMER. 


‘‘ART’? AND THE PUBLIC. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Forest Hill S.E. 


Sirn—Why should anyone bother as to whether the 
posters shown in our streets are good art or hopelessly 
bad? What does it matter? 

The advertiser sells his goods, the artist gets paid, 
I presume, and the public cares not an atom. 

It rather prefers ragtime to good music; police-court 
news to decent literature ; horseplay to healthful recrea- 
tion and physical culture; vulgar, senseless picture- 
postcards; and garish advertisements in crude colour 
to anything beautiful in the way of art. 

Let it have what it likes and go its own way. 


Yours etc. 
DeERECK SMYTHE. 


REVIEWS. 
A POET IN PORCELAIN. 


“Poems.” By Alice Meynell. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1913. 5s. net. 


RS. MEYNELL is the best-praised poet of our 
time. Eulogy, we know, is cheap to-day. We 

are continually reading judgments as to the merits or 
our marketable contemporaries which would seem 
extravagant if they were applied to Swift or Fielding. 
Mrs. Meynell’s praise is not so cheap as that. It is 
coupled with great names. John Ruskin, Francis 
Thompson, Coventry Patmore, and George Meredith 
have praised her, and their praise is unmeasured. 
Enthroned upon these golden opinions Mrs. Meynell 


to-day is the idol of a coterie, a position which causes- 


any attempt at a sober criticism of her work to smack 
impiously. Criticism sounds discordantly in the general 
pean. It seems ungracious, as if one grudged her the 
admiration of her friends. Even though we praise 
her too, as praise her we must, our praise will seem 
cold in contrast with the glowing tributes to which 
Mrs. Meynell is accustomed. For we are very 
definitely able to keep our enthusiasm for Mrs. 
Meynell’s verses within bounds. We are of those who 
cannot, if they would, lose their hearts and heads to 
her. Within her range she has written sincere and 
beautiful poetry. So much we gladly and gratefully 


admit; but the admission will hardly save us with the. 


idolators. They will suspect malice in our reservation, 


Mrs. Meynell possibly knows herself more truly than 


she is known. The quality we should ourselves select in 
her for admiration, free of all restraint, is the continued 
composure, the self-knowledge absolute, of her muse 
in the face of so much that has waited to tempt it 
and to spoil. In this small volume are the collected 
poems of a life—a slender book, unequal in bulk to 
the practising minor poet’s output of a single year. 
With so many friends proclaiming her as a poet of 
unbounded inspiration, Mrs. Meynell has not forced 
herself into a spurious poetical activity. Praise has 
done her almost no harm at all, which speaks eloquently 
of her sincerity and freedom from the taint of literary 
opportunism. One of her ‘ Poet’s Fancies’’ is 
addressed ‘‘ To One Poem in a Silent Time ”’ : 


‘** Who looked for thee, thou little song of mine? 
This winter of a silent poet’s heart 
Is suddenly sweet with thee, but what thou art, 
Mid-winter flower, I would I could divine ’’. 


One feels instinctively, reading almost any poem of 
Mrs. Meynell, that the silent poet’s heart has withal 
been suddenly sweet; that the impulse to sing came 
unbidden and unforced. 

If the slenderness of this little book is a measure 
of Mrs. Meynell’s sincerity, it is equally a measure of 
her limitation. We are not suggesting that a poet, 
for his place in literature, is to be weighed in bulk, and 
ranked in a scale of avoirdupois. But there are poets 
who have more to say than others, with whom inspira- 
tion is more insistent, more urgent and familiar. Mrs. 
Meynell was not of these. It was her charm, as it 
was the limit of her song, to celebrate, as the barrier 
between herself and eternity, a field-daisy ; to look no 
further, for her singing : 


** Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide, 
Like all created things, secrets from me, 
And stand a barrier to eternity. 

And I, how can I praise thee well and wide 
From where I dwell—upon the hither side? 


O daisy mine, what will it be to look 
From God’s side even of such a simple thing? ”’ 


Mrs. Meynell’s muse, in simple austerity, and in a 
candid asceticism as far as possible removed from the 
voluptuous self-discipline of a flagellant, is plainly 
seen in her vision of ‘‘ The Lady Poverty ’’: 
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‘* Where is her ladyhood? Not here, 
Not among modern kinds of men; 
But in the stony fields, where clear 
Through the thin trees the skies appear, 
In delicate spare soil and fen, 
And slender landscape and austere ’’. 


Delicate spare soil and slender landscape is the limit 
of Mrs. Meynell’s achievement. Turn for a moment 
back to her ‘‘ One Poem ina Silent Time’’. Note that 
the poet’s heart is ‘‘ suddenly sweet ’’. ‘‘ Sweet’’ is 
the inevitable word. The errors of sweetness lie in 
wait for this poet of sweetness. Where Mrs. Meynell’s 
readers will draw the line between the successful loveli- 
ness of sweet feeling perfectly conveyed and the senti- 
mentality, which clogs it upon the further side will 
greatly depend upon personal temperament. At risk 
of being flatly accused of an irresponsive and callous 
nature we personally draw the line quite definitely 
above all poemS in the vein of Mrs. Meynell’s address 
to dead leaves ‘‘ In Autumn ”’ : 


**O tell me, tell me ere you die, 
Is it worth the pain? 
You bloomed so fair, you waved so high; 
Now that the sad days wane, 
Are you repenting where you lie? 


“*T lie amongst you, and I kiss 
Your fragrance mouldering. 
O dead delights, is it such bliss, 
That tuneful spring ? 
Is love so sweet that comes to this? ”’ 


These lines are a strain into which but few verses of 
this slender volume fall. But we often tremble upon 
the edge of a decline into words and figures which 
are too easily fitted with such epithets as ‘‘ pretty ’’, 
‘‘dainty’’, ‘‘precious’’. For all but the greatest 
singers ‘‘ making sweet moan”’ is a perilous key. 
Pathos is too easily spelt with another labial. Pere 
haps the greatest safeguard of sweet singers is a 
stubborn poetic form. It keeps emotion at a steady 
heat in wrestling with its medium. Only an extremely 
sentimental person can be sentimental in a sonnet. 
When to the stubborn form an equally stubborn meta- 
phor is linked safety is almost guaranteed. Therefore 
it is not surprising that Mrs. Meynell is at her happiest 
in her strictest measures, or where she is logically 
committed to the exhaustion of a metaphor or conceit. 
Mrs. Meynell is at her happiest in a poem like ‘‘ The 
Garden ’’, where metre and metaphor hold her fast 
to a rounded expression of her feeling : 


‘* My heart shall be thy garden. Come, my own, 
Into thy garden; thine be happy hours 
Among my fairest thoughts, my tallest flowers, 
From root to crowning petal thine alone. 


But ah, the birds, the birds! Who shall build bowers 

To keep these thine? O friend, the birds have flown. 

My heart has thoughts, which, though thine eyes hold 
mine 

Flit to the silent world and other summers, 

With wings that dip beyond the silver seas ’’. 


FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 


“Czar Ferdinand and his People.” By John Mac- 
donald. London: Jack. 1913. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘_ Tsar of Bulgaria has been for nearly a year 
one of the two or three leading figures in Europe. 
The Sultan of Turkey and the Sovereigns of other 
Balkan States (as of the British Empire) are shadows 
without control of events. It may be said, there- 
fore, of King Ferdinand, as of Achilles in the 
Underworld, ‘‘ only he hath living force, the rest 
are fleeting shades’’. No one can seriously dis- 
pute his claim to be the real Reichsmehrer of 
Bulgaria in spite of many obstacles and without 


possessing the superficial gifts which have won greater 
popularity for less deserving monarchs, such as his 
unlucky predecessor, Alexander of Battenberg. In a 
long series of circumstances of singular difficulty and 
complexity he has rarely made a false step. All official 
Europe smiled at or frowned upon him when he 


1 accepted the succession to Alexander, but in the end 


the laugh has been on the side of the wily and 
courageous adventurer. For there must have been 
both a great deal of courage as well as of astuteness in 
the nature of a man who would risk a position of 
dignity, comfort, and ample means to embark upon 
such a hazardous enterprise as was the occupation of 
the Bulgarian throne in 1887. He now stands at the 
most hazardous point of his career, for, whatever 
happens in the course of the quarrel with the other 
Balkan States, Bulgaria is certain to estrange the sym- 
pathy of some that have been friendly disposed to her 
in her struggle against the Turk. Lies and intrigues 
play so abnormally large a part in Near Eastern affairs 
that the disentangling of the truth is almost an impossi- 
bility. The State, therefore, that is the most powerful 
and appears the most aggressive is sure to suffer in 
public opinion. 

Mr. Macdonald has not in this book dealt to any 
great extent with international politics, but, in spite 
of a style which is sometimes irritating, he has pro- 
duced’ a work which should prove of value to those 
who have no time for very close study of Balkan prob- 
lems. It is not really possible to write the story of 
the early Bulgarian Empire without tracing at the same 
time the contemporary course of Byzantine history. 
This is forbidden to the author by the limits of his book. 
The consequence is that the chapters devoted to this 
period rather tend to confuse the reader not already 
acquainted ,with it, but his sketch of Ferdinand and his 
relation to Bulgarian affairs is generally clear and 
adequate. Sometimes Mr. Macdonald writes nonsense, 
as when he says that for ‘‘the glory of kinship with 
Francis the First one might gladly wear the nose of a 
Cyrano de Bergerac’’, but when he. gives up trying 
to be funny or epigrammatic he often writes sensibly, 
though not when he says that King Ferdinand is ‘‘a 
good European’’, a phrase which has no meaning. 
Whatever Ferdinand may have been, he has been a 
good Bulgarian from first to last. For those who take 
cynical views he may appear to be in pursuit of dynastic 
aims pure and simple. But then he has identified him- 
self and his house with the Bulgarian cause to such 
an extent that it is well known he has staked 
a great part of his own vast fortune on the 
success of Bulgaria in her struggle for supremacy. 
He has shown conclusively that he cares nothing what- 
ever for the convenience of Europe as a whole. He 
promoted and embarked upon the war with Turkey 
against the wishes of Europe. The responsibility for 
the conflict now in progress it is impossible to 
distribute at the moment with accuracy, but it is 
quite certain that he will pursue it or drop it 
as it suits the convenience of Bulgaria and not 
of Europe. With admirable sense, he determined 
to make friends with Russia at the beginning of his 
reign, but he has acted independently of Russia when- 
ever it has suited his purpose. Indeed, Austria may 
at any moment suit his book better than Russia, and 
probably does at this juncture. He has been through- 
out just as ready as was Abdul Hamid to play off one 
Power against another. It is therefore ridiculous, in 
any ordinary sense of the term, to call him a ‘‘ good 
European ”’, if the expression ever has any sense. But 
if to be a good European is to determine by every 
means to give Bulgaria a good position in Europe and 
to establish her as a recognised force in all Near Eastern 
politics, then King Ferdinand deserves the epithet. 

The author is perhaps somewhat merciful towards his 
hero in treating of his quarrel with Stambouloff. The 
actual responsibility for the murder of the greatest 
native Bulgarian statesman of modern times will never 
perhaps be rightly determined. It is quite certain that 
the ex-Prime Minister had become a great nuisance 
to many people, but, after all, it is not many years ago 
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since public officials were murdered in Dublin, and it is 
believed that there are fanatics ready to assassinate 
public men in London to-day. ‘‘ Iste fecit cui prodest ”’ 
is not an entirely safe maxim to proceed upon in dealing 
out historical justice. So far as Ferdinand’s responsi- 
bility is concerned, we must at least give a verdict of 
‘‘not proven’’. That he should have been even sus- 
pected of complicity in a crime so foul is only evidence 
of a widely spread belief that he would hesitate at 
nothing in the pursuit of his ambitions. It is this that 
has made him popular in Bulgaria, where his dynastic 
ambitions are known to be identified with the progress 
and prosperity of the country. 

Like a prudent ruler, he has never sought for war 
out of pure adventure, as a less able sovereign in his 
position might have done. It is in great measure due 
to his firmness, united with his capacity for choosing 
the best instruments among his officers, that the Bul- 
garian army has been brought to its present efficiency. 
It is too early to pass a final judgment upon his career, 
but it has already proved that the capacity of the 
Bourbons for kingship is by no means extinct. 


TALES OF AN ANCIENT MARINER. 


By Penrose FitzGerald. 
12s. Gd. net. 


“Memories of the Sea.” 
London: Arnold. 1913. 
a? was the year 1854; the big guns had begun to 
boom when the author of these ‘‘ Memories ’”’ 
packed away the proverbial gold hat in his sea-chest 
and boarded H.M.S. Colossus ’”’, his first sea-going 
ship. Compare that noble 80-gun two-decker with 
her later namesake of 1882, then with the formidable 
monster launched in 1909, note the times and measure 
the distance travelled since the days of the Crimean 
War. Truly the pace has been appalling. Up to 
1848 the capital ship had no use for the engineer, and 
it took M‘Andrew some time to teach the old sea-dog 
in coupler-flange and spindle-guide to see the hand of 
God. Sails were shortly to become the shadow of a 
dream, but so long as steam was considered a mere 
auxiliary the sailor’s art had to be acquired, and the 
contemporaries of Admiral FitzGerald learnt their trade 
in a school where shades of heroes of the old French 
war could feel thoroughly at home. In the ’fifties 
drunkenness was still the curse of the Navy, flogging 
was not generally thought degrading, and a tongue 
with the back side left unplaned was believed by many 
officers to be a legitimate part of the seaman’s outfit. 
After a preliminary run to the West Indies the 
** Colossus ’’ eventually reached the Baltic, where her 
ship’s company got little of the excitement of war to 
compensate for the discomfort experienced. On getting 
home our future admiral was transferred to the ‘‘ Royal 
George’’, a veteran built in 1827, which had been 
fitted with engines. She was ordered to the Crimea 
to bring back troops, and when they had landed she 
was paid off. The 28-gun frigate ‘‘ Retribution ”’ 
was his next ship, and in her he made a grand 
tour of the world, going by way of the Magellan 
Straits to the Pacific. A year of tedious cruising off 
the sun-baked coasts of Chili and Peru was succeeded 
by a more eventful time in Chinese waters. In 1858 
Lord Elgin was busy treaty-making, and the force 
which accompanied him to Yeddo included the ‘‘ Retri- 
bution ’’, so Mr. Midshipman FitzGerald had the good 
luck to get a glimpse of Old Japan. Off Yeddo lay 
ships of the Japanese Navy, built and rigged upon 
Dutch models of the sixteenth century with high 
sterns and round tops, and the admiral paid the 
Englishmen a visit dressed in embroidered robes with 
a gorgeous gold crab reaching from shoulder to 
shoulder across his back. A cruise up the Yangtze 
followed the expedition to Yeddo, and the ‘‘ Retribu- 
tion ’’ found it necessary to teach the Taipings a tough 
lesson. The rebel forts below Nankin which had been 


unwise enough to fire on the British squadron got more 
than they bargained for, and Captain Barker was the 
recipient of an apology commencing ‘“‘ Jesus, the great 


elder brother’’ etc. The document should appeal to 
Yuan Shih-Kai and his friends who also possess the 
saving gift of humour. Saying good-bye to John 
Chinaman the ‘‘ Retribution ’’ hoisted the commodore’s 
broad pennant at Singapore, and Admiral FitzGerald’s 
varied recollections of the East Indian station, in days 
when the Suez Canal was not, cover the bagging of 
his first elephant in Ceylon, a trip to Calcutta during 
the last stage of the Mutiny, and the laying of the 
first submarine telegraph to India. He arrived home 
to taste the bitter winter of 1860, and exams. safely 
weathered, the midshipman blossomed into the full- 
blown lieutenant, junior of the ‘‘ Ariadne’’. This 
crack brand-new frigate reached the West Indies whilst 
the American Civil War was in progress, and the 
protection of British interests took her in the direction 
of Mexico. A round of monotonous duty in that 
neighbourhood formed the prelude to a long spell of 
service on the North American and West Indian 
station put in on board the ‘‘ Ariadne ’’ and bug-trap 
‘* Cordelia ’’. | World-politics Admiral FitzGerald 
leaves to others, and anecdotes in which rod, gun, or 
cricket-bat took a conspicuous place occupy more 
space than the doings of blockade-runners, Jamaican 
rebels and Fenian raiders who helped to enliven affairs 
on the other side of the water during his stay 
there. The ‘‘ Cordelia’s’’’ commission came to an end 
in 1868, and the first lieutenant of the small sloop of 
579 tons became No. 1 of the ‘‘ Hercules ’’, a powerful 
ironclad of 8500 tons. It proved a promotion billet, for 
the five-masted ‘‘ Agincourt ’’ stuck hard on the Pearl 
Rock and kindly gave her future commander the oppor- 
tunity to earn a third stripe for his sleeve. With 
Irish humour and some sense of fitness the gallant 
admiral ends his earlier ‘‘ memories of the sea ’’ with 
a bad hunting accident on shore, but he intends to 
search his tin cases for more yarns and promises a 
sequel of later reminiscences if there is any desire for 
them. As he understands the use of brine, knows the 
right amount for rubbing into sores, the correct quantity 
to make chestnuts digestible, and the proper proportion 
for a reviewer’s tail, an offering of salt may tempt him 
more than sweetstuff, and it is made on this occasion in 
pleasant anticipation of favours to come. 


LOUIS XVI.’S CONFESSOR. 


“The Abbé Edgeworth and his Friends.” By Violette 
M. Montagu. London: Jenkins. 1913. 12s. 6d. net. 


Nae book ought to have been written in French. 

In spite of the obvious pleasure which the 
English public takes in monographs of the Revolu- 
tionary times, and in spite of the British origin of the 
Abbé Edgeworth, the latter is a person in whom the 
French are more interested than anybody else. Apart 
from the Gospel scenes none is so deeply imprinted on 
a French child’s imagination as Louis XVI. turning on 
the scaffold to address his subjects for the first and 
last time in his life, but in a sublime tone, and beside 
him the slim black figure of the Abbé Edgeworth de 
Firmont, as he used always to be called. Who was 
that priest with the puzzling name? Was he French 
or foreign? How did he happen to be there? Did he 
run any risks? What happened to him after the king 
fell and he suddenly found himself alone among the 
clamouring crowd? It is indeed strange that with 
all these questions in millions of French minds no 
French pen should ever have been moved to write the 
answers more fully than they can be found in historical 
dictionaries. 

Miss Montagu tells us the chief things. The Edge- 
worths were an Anglo-Irish family of distinction, a 
descendant of which—the Rev. Robert Edgeworth— 
having become a Catholic in 1748 left Ireland with his 
wife and three eldest children and came over to France, 
where he settled at Toulouse. One of the children was 
Henry Edgeworth, the future Abbé, born in 1745. He 
was educated at Toulouse, came up to Paris where he 
attended the theological lectures at the Sorbonne, and 
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in due time took orders. He lived at the Seminary 
of the Missions Etrangéres in the rue du Bac, while 
his mother and sister boarded in the Recollects’ Con- 
vent near by and worked among the Irish Catholics 
then, as now, numerous in Paris. He became promptly 
known for the sanctity of his life and the nobleness of 
his character, and in the spring of 1791, when Madame 
Elizabeth lost her father-confessor, although he had 
never had any intercourse so far with the Court, he 
was chosen to replace him. It was evidently Madame 
Elizabeth who gave his name to her brother when 
Louis XVI. knew his doom. Abbé Edgeworth was 
then hiding at Choisy, whence he went to Paris every 
now and then, acting as the Archbishop’s delegate at 
the peril of his life. Almost simultaneously he re- 
ceived Louis’ letter and another from the Executive 
Council stating that his ministrations were demanded 
at the Temple. The Abbé did not hesitate one moment. 
He went straight to the Tuileries where he found the 
Ministers assembled, and was conducted at once to the 
Temple by the Minister of Justice. There it appeared 
that the Minister was far from all-powerful. The 
commissaries, the sight of whom was most repellent 
to the priest, raised difficulties, questioned and searched 
him. He, however, had the courage to insist that the 
king should be enabled to hear Mass and communicate 
before dying, and his manner was such that the com- 
missaries at last gave in. So for sixteen hours Abbé 
Edgeworth was closeted with the king, except during 
the hour which Louis XVI. devoted to his family in 
the room beneath. At dawn he said Mass for him, 
and at eight o’clock he accompanied him to the Place 
Louis XV. It appears improbable that he ever said 
the oft-repeated words: ‘‘ Son of Saint Louis, ascend 
to Heaven ’’, though Louis XVIII., who composed the 
Abbé’s epitaph in beautiful Latin, seems to make an 
allusion to it, but, in spite of the horror which the 
sacrilege caused him, he comforted the king by his 
evident consciousness of Louis’ heroism and _ helped 
him to accept the final humiliation of having his hands 
tied behind his back at the last. While the head bf 
the king was being shown to the clamouring mob he 
remained on his knees praying. After a few minutes 
he rose and glanced round on the ocean of heads. 
He must have thought that he was the centre of 
attention, and he hesitated a few moments wondering 
whether anybody would speak to him. Then he made 
up his mind, descended the steps, and hardly had he 
edged his way through the first four or five ranks of 
bystanders when he found that nobody noticed him 
and he was simply one among the crowd. 

Until August 1796 Abbé Edgeworth stayed in 
France, hiding for three more months at Choisy, then 
Montigny and Fontainebleau, and finally Bayeux, often 
knowing the police were after him, and at last escaping 
from Saint-Malo to Portsmovth with the greatest diffi- 
culty. It was the first time, at least within his recol- 
lection, that he found himself in England. His arrival 
created a sensation. Pitt would see him, the King 
of England offered him a pension, and the Governors 
of Maynooth in Ireland offered him the presidency of 
the college. But as early as September Louis XVIII., 
as he had then begun to call himself, wrote to him 
from Blankenburg, and six months later the Abbé 
joined him there, followed him to Mittau and Warsaw, 
then to Mittau again, and died there on 22 May 1807, 
at the age of sixty-two. 

All this Miss Montagu tells us but disconnectedly, 
and we wanted to know more. 

To what extent was Henry Edgeworth de Firmont 
French, to what extent had he remained an Irishman? 
We read that ‘‘the Abbé who during his long 
sojourn in France had nearly forgotten his native 
tongue, being, in fact, unable to speak or write 
English fluently ’’, refused to accompany his friend 
Moylan to Ireland, ‘‘ pleading as his excuse that 
he found immense difficulty in making himself 
understood by the poor Irish in Paris’’. Some years 
afterwards another and greater temptation is offered to 
him to go back to his native country, when, on the 


death of his father, his mother and her three other 
children return there, and he stays in France. How far 
are these two facts proofs that the Abbé had become 
completely Gallicised? We cannot tell. The Encyclo- 
pedias state that his ‘‘ correspondence ’’ was trans- 
lated by Madame de Bon, and his ‘‘ Memoirs’’, 
collected by C. Sneyd Edgeworth, were translated by 
Dupont and published in Paris in 1815. Miss Montagu 
seems to use the translations and does not give us a 
line—not even the narrative of Louis’ death written 
to Ussher Edgeworth—about which we can say with 
certainty that it was written in English by the Abbé. 

She speaks in the vaguest terms of his education. 
Seven pages take us from his birth to his forty-third 
year. Yet it would be highly interesting to hear a few 
details about the life of the numerous Irish families 
which settled in France, especially in the South, 
during the eighteenth century. imagine the same 
subject treated by a trained historian, not to speak of 
the more exciting methods used by M. Masson or 
M. Lenétre. 

Everything points that Abbé Edgeworth was a holy 
man, of an amiable disposition, but Miss Montagu 
never attempts a more complete portrait. We are told 
nothing of his intelligence, of his power as a writer, 
even of his reading, although the list of his books 
was apparently procurable. The author seems satisfied 
with setting his letters in a narrative of the Revolution 
and the history of the chief protagonists. She has 
read considerably on the subject, and with a better 
method she might have turned her material to good 
account. Yet she seems to be strangely ignorant in 
some portions. A weak defence of Robespierre— 
coupled with Danton—a strange comment on the style 
of ** Pére Duchesne ’’, a sceptical note on the political 
influence of the Freemasons leave us in great doubt. 
We might say the same of curious lapses in style and 
composition. In a word, Miss Montagu lacks train- 
ing, and we cannot even be sure that she took real 
pleasure in her subject. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 


“The Song of Songs.” By Hermann Sudermann. 
London: Lane. 1913. 6s. 


iG seems almost incredible that the publisher should 
have been threatened with a criminal prosecution 
for publishing a translation of ‘‘ Das hohe Lied”’, 
even one made by an American, which appears, on 
the testimony of various English authors whom Mr. 
Lane consulted, to have been as awful as such pro- 
ductions of the States can be. But it seems strange 
that even an American translation could make ‘‘ Das 
hohe Lied’’ objectionable. It has, indeed, for its 
heroine a woman who transgresses a canon of morality, 
but it would not be true to call her abandoned or even 
a non-moral woman. As a girl she preserves almost in- 
credibly the innocence of her point of view, and through- 
out her brief history—it stops at twenty-five—we are 
continually puzzled by evidence of a certain fineness 
that clings to her in spite of her life and its associations. 
She would prefer to remain the mistress of the man 
whose virtues seem really likely to prove her salvation, 
because she fears to hamper his great abilities as his 
wife, and that though she loves him with a passion 
which consumes her being and appears to have in it 
no tinge of baseness. [Whether this is a possible 
woman we need not go into here.] She is greatly 
independent of money, even of money which might seem 
her due. Her resistances and surrenders are almost 
equally unexpected and in combination bewildering, and 
it is only towards the close of her short career of im- 
propriety that she develops those cravings which seem 
required to account for it. 

In selecting such a type Herr Sudermann has added 
to his difficulties and his achievement, and it was 
doubtless his intention to show the demoralising effect 
of an immoral life even on a nature which had no 
affinities for it, and would have been better suited by’ 
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domestic bliss. Frau Jula, a frank coquette, com- 
plained that Lily was ‘“‘ setting up to be a model of 
virtue ’’, and it may be the author’s intention to show 
the sure degradation of her mind in spite of the amount 
of virtue which clings to her. It was a ‘‘ search for 
the heights ’’ which made her ready to yield herself to 
Dr. Salmoni while still under the protection of another 
man; it was as ennobling a desire which led her in 
the same circumstances to become Dr. Rennschmidt’s 
mistress; yet, despite such misconceptions of ideality, 
she was equal at the call of love to return to poverty, 
and even to give up for his own good the man she 
adored. With his power of analysis Herr Sudermann 
might have shown more conclusively the increasing 
grip of the cocotte’s life upon her lower nature which 
seemed to have such unaccountable periods of 
dormancy, for one cannot reckon its occasional exuber- 
ance under the influence of champagne. But perhaps 
some charm of the study of such a mind was the puzzle 
of it, the divagations of a soul innately good, with a 
compass of uncertain instincts and a tiller of the will 
too weak to hold a course even by such direction 
as could be read from it. One can imagine such a 
chronicle written more sympathetically and more 
arrestingly with no loss to its art, but it ought not to 
hurt any grown man or woman. If somewhat hard 
and garish, it is just and it is true, and shows vice 
with no attractive features. Lily slips out of the story 
as a respectable married woman; but it is open to any 
1eader to consider such an apotheosis as the least 
creditable determination in her career. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


“Lawrence.” By Sir Walter Armstrong. Forty-one 
Plates. London: Methuen. 1913. 21s. net. 


IR WALTER ARMSTRONG takes us agreeably 
through the career of Lawrence, from his pro- 
digious infancy, through his feeble love affairs to his 
death. Lawrence the man, the ethics of his art and 
sundry wise and illuminating digressions into general 
questions fill the body of the book. The uninstructed 
reader perhaps would not imagine that the writer 
was a practical connoisseur of pictures, an expert 
‘“up in’’ technical distinctions. | Lawrence the man 
barely carries a biography ; beyond making and spend- 
ing money and feebly ruining the lives of two un- 
offending girls he did nothing but paint. The ethics 
of his art are not remarkable ; as Sir Walter Armstrong 
says, his art was unstable and shallow, like his charac- 
ter. Very little analysis polishes off this kind of art. 
But, seeing that Lawrence’s pictures are there, solidly 
commercial presences, things of real importance, for 
some time at least, to dealers, collectors and heads of 
galleries, it behoves us to know something definite about 
them. With great care Sir Walter has compiled an 
alphabetical catalogue of Lawrences, dividing them up 
into classes, and when possible giving them a date. 
The only objection to this plan is that no painter paints 
in alphabetical order, and, though such an arrangement 
is excellent for one sort of reference, it in no way helps 
us to an orderly knowledge of the artist’s development. 
Chronological arrangement is the more satisfactory 
method. All through the book chronological order in 
place of alphabetical would have been more logical, for 
Sir Walter naturally puts the outlines of Lawrence’s 
career in their proper sequence; the plates, however, 
are determined by A BC. Thus one of Lawrence’s 
latest works, the National Gallery ‘‘ Angerstein’’, 
comes first, and one of his earliest, the ‘‘ Eliza Farren ’’, 
is Plate XVI. The text bears no relation to the plate 
that happens to face it, nor are the plates dated. In this 
way a clear impression of Lawrence’s development from 
his Reynolds manner onwards to his distinctly Lauren- 
tian is difficult to get. 

His earliest Academy period, represented by the 
famous *‘ Miss Farren’’, was mainly influenced by 
Reynolds : a tinge of Hoppner is clear as well in such 
portraits as the ‘‘ Viscountess Castlereagh’ of 1794. 
Concerning Lawrence’s ‘‘ Eliza Farren’’ Sir Walter 


very justly sums him up, concluding that his inferiority 
to the great Georgian painters is due not so much to the 
weight of mannerisms and affectations as to the absence 
of that overpowering impulse towards creation through 
self-expression which must be at the root of all great 
art. Lawrence’s next distinct period is what we recog- 
nise as Laurentian; the breadth and style of Reynolds 
are replaced by an almost photographic gloss and 
matter-of-factness. This manner lasted Lawrence till 
his death, but at least two interesting tributary currents 
modified its course, and it is in such technical matters 
that we need the exposition of specialist research. 

Up to about 1820 Lawrence’s technique was a natural 
development of the manner made popular by Reynolds. 
As Sir Walter Armstrong implies, his sympathy with 
pigment and its delightful sensuous properties was by 
far inferior to Sir Joshua’s. But in his way he was a 
skilled painter. From the blond key of the 1790’s he 
passed in the early 1800's to a browner tone, and 
a duller, more leathery texture. The National Gallery 
Kemble ’’, the full-length ‘‘ Siddons ’’, and the Mrs. 
Robertson "’ are typical of this browner pitch in contrast 
with, for example, the ‘‘ Lady Bathurst ’’, or ‘‘ Nellie 
Farren’’ at Cirencester and in New York respectively. 
But we note a distinctly new quality in his later tech- 
nique; for instance, the National Gallery ‘‘ Princess 
Lieven ’’ and ‘‘ Miss Fry’’. In 1819 Lawrence went 
abroad, and, as we learn from his correspondence, came 
in contact with Rubens’ work. It seems to us that the 
new quality we refer to is traceable to Rubens’ 
influence. Sir Walter Armstrong, though he does not 
publish his views, could doubtless pronounce on this 
point with authority. 

We have alluded to two tributary currents which 
clearly modified Lawrence’s later work. This infusion of 
a more skilful and scientific technique, derived, it seems, 
from his study of Rubens, is the first, and the second 
the incontestable influence of J. Louis David, seen in 
some of his finest late pieces. Points such as these, 
which cannot, of course, have escaped Sir Walter 
Armstrong, seem to us of sufficient interest to be 
emphasised in a work which must certainly be regarded 
as of considerable reference value. Indeed, such techni- 
calities are far more significant than most of Lawrence’s 
biographical matter. One other deficiency strikes us : 
the absence of illustrations of Lawrence’s quite early 
Bath work. Drawings, and we believe pastels, from 
that period exist here and there, and would have in- 
creased the range covered by the book. The most 
stimulating chapter is that in which lightly but surely 
Sir Walter Armstrong touches on Lawrence’s contem- 
poraries, of whom we are pretty ignorant. Opie, 
Owen, Beechey, Lemuel Abbott, Jackson, and Shee, 
not to mention even less realised painters, all are 
obscured by Lawrence, Raeburn, and Hoppner. May 
we hope that Sir Walter (none is more equipped to 
illumine this dark little period of English art) will find 
time to do us that service? 


““THE HORRIBLE MAN.” 


“The Horrible Man.” By Frances Forbes-Robertson 
(Mrs. Harrod). London: Stanley Paul. 1913. 6s. 
O* opening this novel we were given two mild 
surprises. Facing the title-page was a portrait 

of the author ‘‘ at eleven years of age’’, and on the 
title-page itself were the words Read it; . . . it is 
so beautiful’’, with the added information that this 
command and opinion had been given by Prosper 
Mérimée. We do not at the moment know to what 
the French writer may have been making re- 
ference, but it is at least plain that his sentence has 
been appropriated here to the story of ‘‘ The Horrible 
Man ”’, a proceeding which at least argues no want of 
self-confidence on the part of Mrs. Harrod. The por- 
trait, on the other hand, seems almost to beg our 
charity, and a thought of it rather frequently returned 
as we got deeper and deeper into a narrative which 
suffers from an almost childish lack of all sense of 
proportion. Mild surprise, however, is soon banished 
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from the mind by the blank amazement that the reader 
must feel at some of the episodes of this tale. It is 
not usual to employ heavy artillery for the destruction 
of wasps, nor is it a common practice to invoke the 
aid of archangels against pinpricks, and in literature 
as in common life we expect a certain discretion in 
the choice of the means which are to be taken towards 
a particular end. Characters should, moreover, bear 
some relation to their circumstances and surroundings. 
Milton’s Satan and Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth could 
not, for instance, by any stroke of genius be made 
to exist in the atmosphere of Crabbe’s ‘* Parish 
Register’’, and an elementary sense of humour 
generaliy prevents even a minor author from neglect- 
ing to fashion his figures with some regard to the 
clothes which they must wear, but of such simple 
wisdom we can find no trace in Mrs. Harrod’s book. 
Crawley, otherwise ‘‘ the horrible man’’, is the 
person who dominates the story, and, in addition to 
possessing all the vices, he was a land agent and a 
lawyer in a small country town. Really his small stage 
gives him a poor chance of distinguishing himself, 
but he misappropriated trust funds, evicted dying 
women from cottages, and gave vent to his evil pas- 
sions in a vulgar way which, to our thinking, com- 
pletely destroys the author’s claim for the beauty of her 
book. The law, it might be imagined, could have dealt 
adequately with this pettifogging criminal after some 
of his misdeeds, whilst for others he should have been 
vigorously assaulted by an honest man with a big 
stick, but these things form no part of the story’s 
scheme. Vengeance is reserved for the heroine of 
the story. Between his wickedness and her good- 
ness the very obvious contrast is pointed, but we 
cannot see that she in her ordinary moments belonged 
to an order greatly superior to the average. She was 
a pure young girl with an artistic temperament to 
distinguish her from her worthy but commonplace 
Sisters, and we cannot in the least see why such pains 
should be taken to make her leave the normal ways 
of humanity in the guise of a milk-white hound. Of 
course, this metamorphosis makes Crawley’s end some- 
what easier to accomplish, for she just springs at his 
throat and worries him, and this act of rough justice 
is, perhaps, easier to condone in a dog than in a maid. 
Subsequent trouble with judge and jury is also avoided, 
for the dead bodies of man and animal are found 
together, and the heroine returns home quietly and is 
next seen in bed with a spot of blood on her lips. 
In the last chapter she marries the sole witness of 
the deed, and we cannot but regard him as a person 
of rare courage, although the first result of the shock 
had been to give him brain fever. Possibly there are 
some who will find the promised beauty in the heroine's 
revolt against the horrible Crawley, and it may be 
that they will see in it an allegory of the rise of the 
militant female against horrible men in general. If 
this has been the author’s intention we have no wish 
to criticise it here, but the ‘‘ true inwardness ”’ of the 
tale is certainly obscure, and the introduction of super- 
natural machinery is merely ridiculous. An ounce of 
humour would at any time have saved the situation. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘* How Criminals are Made and Prevented.” By J. W. Horsley. 
London: Unwin. 1913. 7s. 6d. net. 

Canon Horsley was Chaplain at Clerkenwell Prison from 
1876 to 1886. The system which then prevailed, and which 
endured some twelve years longer, was cast-iron and cruel. 
People were shut up in little cells which had whitewashed 
walls and windows of opaque glass lest prisoners should see 
through them. The crank—a species of devil’s churn which 
did nothing useful—was in full work, and the huge tread- 
wheels went round and round impelled by the feet of the 
human squirrels at labour, who clung to a wooden rail and 
stamped on the moving steps as they passed before them. 
The cell was frequently the only place in which the sick lay, 
and there they might toss about alone and untended through 
the night hours; often the living tomb became an actual 
mortuary. The author alludes to the presence of a number 


of boys and girls under twelve in prison, and tells us that 
in the early days of his ministry there were remanded 
children of six and seven under his charge. Canon Horsley 
has become imbued with the modern spirit, and examines 
some of the causes which create criminals, and which our 
forefathers either ignored or thought to render inoperative 
through mere repression. He considers drunkenness to be 
directly responsible for one-half of the total amount of crime 
in this country, and, indirectly, for an additional quarter— 
three-fourths in all; a remarkable statement from one who 
has been brought into contact with so many prisoners, and 
who has had such a lengthy experience in municipal govern- 
ment. Another great cause of dishonesty and demoralisation 
is betting. We notice that on three points the Canon favours 
the therapeutic school of modern penology—-namely, that the 
offender ought to be made to make reparation to the victims 
he has despoiled ; that he ought to be treated more with 
regard to his general character than punished entirely for 
a particular act; and he follows a large group of recent 
writers in emphasising the responsibility and, indeed, guilt 
of the entire community, for acquiescing in those conditions 
that lead to crime. 


“ How I Became a Colonial Governor.’ By Sir Falph Williams. 
London: Murray. 1913. 15s. net. 

Sir Ralph Williams draws upon experiences as an official 
in many lands. He has been Governor of Newfoundland 
and of the Windward Islands, Resident Commissioner of 
Bechuanaland, was British Agent in the Transvaal in 
1888-1890, has been Colonial Treasurer of Gibraltar, and 
in various other ways has served the Empire. He writes 
amusingly even when dealing with his own Welsh pedigree. 
‘*The Welsh Princes Llywarch ap Bran and Hedd Molwynog 
may both claim me as their descendant, and family records 
show that this claim is founded upon a good and reasonable 
basis.’’ His first experience of the Colonies was in Aus- 
tralia. He went out in the sailing-ship ‘‘ Peter Stuart ’’ in 
1870. When he decided to emigrate he did not even know 
of which colony Melbourne was the capital. His pages for 
the main part are concerned with the lighter and more per- 
sonal side of Colonial life in the last thirty years. But 
there are also a good many passages devoted to serious 
politics—such, for instance, as his discussion of the relations 
of Boer and Briton, of the rival claims of Canada and 
Newfoundland to a portion of the Labrador Coast, and of 
the question of Newfoundland’s joining the Dominion. . 
Sir Ralph Williams’ views as to the attitude of Englishman 
and Colonist towards each other are not perhaps quite what 
we should have expected. He says the Colonial-born is 
instinctively aware that the Englishman in his heart feels 
that he is top-dog, and Sir Ralph makes the extraordinary 
statement that the Englishman going to the Colonies is not 
really welcome. ‘‘Openly and without the faintest attempt 
at disguise he is spoken of as a ‘foreigner’ and an 
‘alien.’’’ Is not Sir Ralph merely taking a particular 
instance of some cross-grained Colonial sentiment and 
making sweeping generalisations from it? He is quite right 
when he says that the statement will be regarded as rank 
heresy, and undoubtedly he has had opportunities of 
studying the question at first hand. He prefers to face 
facts, but he should be sure they are facts before he states 
them. Sir Ralph Williams belongs to what he calls “‘ the 
old self-reliant’’ order of Colonial Governor; he does not 
like the modern spirit and his swan-song is not without a 
cynical note. Future Colonial Governors he believes will 
be little more than ‘‘clerks to register the orders of the 
Secretary of State and those under him’’. We prefer 
Sir Ralph Williams in the mood of raconteur. 


“Symbolism of Animals and Birds represented in English Church 
oe - By Arthur H. Collizs. London: Pitman. 1913. 
. Ret. 

Before drawing morals from the representation of animal 
life, possible and impossible, seen in English Churches, we 
must first recognise in the figure the brute to which the moral 
is appurtenant. The bestiaries may help in some cases, but 
very often the carving is so rough that identification is 
impossible. A further problem is to find the intention of 
the artist, who may have been a mere realist inspired solely 
by love of decoration. Seeking in translated versions of Holy 
Writ for interpretation of the figures leads often to ab- 
surdity. As things stand, the modern reader of riddles finds 
himself frequently free to act on the advice of the showman. 
The Pickwick Club has ceased to exist, and it is surprising 
to find a writer on Symbolism, describing a Bestiary, ex- 
plaining what a Catacomb is like, and gifting the 
inexperienced the encouraging information that when by a 
little practice they can discern the ‘‘ Agnus Dei’’ holding a 
long Cross in its forepaws—sic—they will be able to find in 
the Bible the reference to our Lord, ‘‘ The Lamb of God that 
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taketh away the sins of the world”. Mr. Collins’ book 
would have been more useful to excursionists who may wish 
to pose as authorities at antiquarian outings during the 
approaching season if the photographs supplied had been on 
a larger scale. 


“The Play To-day.” By Elizabeth Hunt. London: Lace. 1913 


This is not the dullest book about the theatre we have 
successfully read. We remember too well a manual of crafts- 
manship by Mr. William Archer. Why are these books about 
the technique of playwriting written? Who reads them? We 
do not deny that such books often strike out happy opinions, 
and good criticism by the way ; but studies in play structure 
can only by accident be justified. The structure of plays 
matters to nobody but a practising dramatist, and he is the 
last person to read a book about it. This last contribution 
to the study of modern plays has been endorsed by the Drama 
League of America. It seems to indicate in the author and 
in the League a determination to take the theatre seriously, 
which speaks well of the goodwill of American playgoers. 
The book is frequently wise and clear; but astonishingly 
unequal. The author seems possessed of a mind zealous for 
an orderly arrangement of her ideas ; but she often arranges 
them with labels that she cannot read. Ye frequently 
wonder how so much taste, intelligence, and energy came to 
be thrown away upon this book. It is really astonishing te 
find an author of this calibre solemnly analysing Sir James 
Barrie and Sir Arthur Pinero. American authors seem to 
be able to take a childlike interest in childish things. They 
do not seem to realise how very old the world is. We read, 
for instance, in this little book how ‘‘ surprisingly little has 
ever been written upon comedy’’. Only Hazlitt and Lamb 
and Coleridge and Meredith and Leigh Hunt and 
Thackeray! We could make out quite a good list without 
even having to include Mr. William Archer, who seems to be 
a person of some authority in New York. 


‘*Censorship in England.’’ By Frank Fowell and Frank Falmer 
London: Palmer. 1913. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is a handsome frontispiece of Thomas Killigrew, 
Stage Censor during the Restoration ; but he is not in this 
book the beginning of things. The story of censorship is told 
from the fifteenth century to the presentation in June 1912 
of a petition to the King for its abolition. It is a lively 
story already well related from more than one point of 
view. This, however, is the best history—though it is not 
the best study—of the institution yet published—very full, 
stuffed with readable documents, and bringing into view a 
host of famous names. More people, it seems, have helped 
in the making of this record than can conveniently be 
thanked in a prefatory note. Even the Lord Chamberlain 
himself has lent a hand. Probably he realises that all that 
ever will be said in his despite has been said already; so 
that a book or so extra to his undoing matters not at all. 
He is mistaken. The subject is inexhaustible. No such 
butt has ever been found as the English Censor of Stage 
Plays. Pert youngsters and seasoned oldsters alike come 
always freshly to the work. 


“The Cities of Iombardy.” 
Methuen. 6s. 

Much may be forgiven to one who speaks out about 
** Modern Italy”’, its ‘‘ so-called progress ’’, and ‘‘ tourists’’, 
and though the author’s passionate attachment to the real 
‘‘Latin’’ Italy leads him continuously to refer rather 
aggressively to Austria (and even France) as ‘“ barbarian’’, 
yet his description of Italy as ‘‘ the Shrine, the Sanctuary, 
and the Citadel of Europe ’’, a ‘‘ place apart and s>parate 
from the mass of Europe’’, atozes. The author is cruelly 
hard on the founder of the Certosa di Pavia, that great 
Carthusian House near Milan, which Giovanni Galeazzo 
Visconti built, and no epithet is too strong, seemingly, to 
apply to the man who, ‘with monstrous crime upon his 
soul’’, built it in splendid expiation of that crime. Visconti 
was a very great criminal doubtless in a period noted for 
erime ; but Mr. Hutton is not justified in writing as follows 
of him, his race, and the great monastic foundation: ‘‘It is 
not the house of God and of His servants we see there, but 
the magnificent, proud, and boastful mausoleum of the 
Visconti, insolent even in death, they lie there in all their 
painted splendour uncontrite and unashamed, and the only 
prayers that can ever have been said there must have begun 
with an invocation of their clemency, and the only chants 
must have sung their fulsome praise.” Mr. Hutton should 
recollect that the present ‘‘ proud mausoleum ”’ effect may be 
caused by the absence of monks and the action of the present 
Italian Government in annexing the Certosa and charging 
a franc for a visit to it, and that Carthusian monks do 
not as a rule alter the order of the Mass or ‘ fulsomely 
praise’’ founders 2nd benefactors. 


By Edward Hutton. Iondon: 


The ‘“‘Flag’’ for July is full as ever of points which 
should be useful to Unionist workers and speakers. Excel- 
lent humour is brought to the attack on Ministerial 
dabblings on the Stock Exchange by the reproduction of 
the ‘‘ Daily Express”’ cartoon and verses. Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech on Unionist Land policy is well summarised and 
Lord Midleton deals with the problem of Home Defence. 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Juillet. 

The most striking article in this number is that in which 
M. Tardieu reveals the machinations of the anti-militarist 
and anarchist party in the Army. The story he tells is 
sufficiently alarming. Before the mutiny of last May broke 
out the tale of deserters and rebellious conscripts was, in 
1909, €3,237; in 1910, 70,038; in 1911, 76,723. With such 
a record it is hardly surprising that there were outbreaks 
against the Three Years Law. To a grave extent the fault 
is that of the Government, which never seems to have had the 
courage to attack the evil in its source, but has bcen content 
to deal with isolated manifestations, and with the dupes 
rather than the ringleaders. M. Tardieu quotes ardent 
eulogies of Germany uttered by Socialist leaders, and 
evidently believes that there is something in the threats of 
sabotage in case of mobilisation. Certainly the evil is very 
grave and is increasing, but there cannot be any reality in 
Socialist eulogies of Germany. We have no space to quote 
the ominous array of undoubted facts with which the writer 
supports his thesis. M. Ollivier continues his studies of 
the struggle round Metz in 1870. 


For this Week’s Books see page 58. 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


Obtainable at all Booksellers. 


Society, Politics, and 
Diplomacy, 1820-64. 


Passages from the Journal of 
FRANCIS W. H. CAVENDISH. 


With 4 Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 


Twenty-five years in Society and the Foreign Office (five 
as précis-writer to two Foreign “Secretaries) gave Mr. Cavendish 

a peculiar knowledge of the leading personalities of his time, 
and his diary constitutes an unusually valuable picture of early 
Victorian society. 


The Jews and 
Modern Capitalism. 


By WERNER SOMBART, Professor of Political 
Economy in the Handelhochschule, Berlin. Translated, 
and with Introduction and Notes, by M. EPSTEIN. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 


Whether we agree with its conclusi its lati and sugges- 
tions, we cannot fail to de interested by the mass of curious and significant 
information brought together in these pages from the archives of Europe 
and America, and so attractively marshalled as to give to the volume 
a quality of high entertainment as well as a great value in the sphere 
of instruction."—Sunday Chronicle. 


Orient and Occident. 


A Comparative Study. 
Ry MANMATH C. MALLIF, Author of ‘* A Study in 
Idea!s: Great Britain and India,’ &c. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Those who are interested in the racial problems, the solution of which 
is of absolutely vital importance to the Empire, cannot afford to miss 
this book.''"—The Globe. 


Macaulay, Essayist 
and Historian. 


By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of 
““ Shakespeare Studied in Six Plays,’’ &c. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“It does not deal explicitly with politics in any form, but it is such an 
acute analysis of the habit of mind of Macaulay and those who thought 
with him that it is in reality a political treatise of importance.”—The Globe. 


Prestige. 


By LEWIS LEOPOLD. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This work deals with prestige in many departments of life ; 
in sex-love, economic life, religion, politics, brute force, and 
other vital phenomena. 

* Possesses a prime merit of philosophical books—that of being before 
all things suggestive and stimulative of independent reflections upon its 
subject."—The Scotsman. 

** An excellent discussion of a subject which has very seldom been treated 
with the fullness it merits..—The Times. 


European Cities at Work. 


By FREDERICK C. HOWE, Author of ‘‘ The British 
City.’’ With 12 Illustrations. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Deals mainly with town developments in Germany and Great 
Britain, and especially with those in Germany, the country 
where town-planning and municipal organisation have reached 
their fullest development. 


The Land Hunger : 


Life under Monopoly. Descriptive Letters and other 
Testimonies from those who have suffered. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. COBDEN UNWIN, and an Essay 
by BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Cloth, 2s. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Brocrapry. 

William Lloyd Garrison (John Jay Chapman). New York: 
Moffat, Yard. $1.25 net. 

Other Days : Recollections of Rural England and = —— 
1860-1880 (A. G. Bradley). Constable. 8s. 6d. 

History, 

The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies (W. J. Lawrence), 
Second Series. Stratford-on-Avon : Shakespeare Head Prese. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Story of an Ancient Parish : “o.-4 with Germoe (H. R. 
Coulthard). Penzance: Bridger. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Living Past : A Sketch of Washeon Progress (F. 8. Marvin). 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers, relating 
to the Negotiations between England and Spain (edited by 
Martin A. S. Hume and Royall Tyler). Vol. IX. Ed- 
ward VI., 1547-1549. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
15s. 

Ancient Greece (H. B. Cotterill). Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures: The New 
Testament. Vol. III. Part I. The Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians (Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J.). Longmans. 1s, net. 

TRAVEL. 

From a Puniaub Pomegranate Grove (C. C. Dyson). Mills and 
Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Real South Africa (Ambrose Pratt). Holden and Harding- 
ham. 10s, 6d. net. 

L’ — de la Manche (Camille Vallaux). Paris : Hachette. 


L’ aiiee du Nord. Paris: Alcan. 3fr. 50c. 
VERSE AND DRaMa. 

The Scented Chamber and Other Poems (Charles Cammell). 
Humphreys. 3s. 6d. net. 

Madrigali (T. A. Daly). Chambers. 5s. net. 

Songs of a Buried City (H. Lang Jones). Dent. 1s, net. 

The Golden Journey to Samarkand (James Elroy Flecker). 
Goschen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Lyrics and Other Verses (George Reston Malloch). Elkin 
Mathews. 1s. net. 

A Soul’s Symphony (Marcus 8. C. Rickards). Clifton: Baker. 
4s, 6d. net. 

The Emancipation: A Play in Three Acts (Leonard Inkster). 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 1s. 6d. net. 

Plays (August Strindberg). Vol. II. Palmer. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vagaries (Année Lightfoot). Long. 2s. 6d. net. 

Poems and Lyrics (A. J. Willetts). Published at 28 Radford 
Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 1s. net. 

Advent: A Play in Five Acts (August Strindberg). Holden” 
and Hardingham. 1s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canada To-day, 1913. Simpkin. 2s. net. 

Court of the King, The, and Other Studies (Margaret Benson). 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

Farmer’s Outlook, The: A Review of Home and Overseas Agri- 
culture, 1880-1913 (Ralph T. Hinckes). Jarrold. 1s. 6d. 

net. 

How to Buy Land in Canada (Major Montague L. Hornby). 
Black. 1s, 6d. net. ; 

Land Hunger, The: Life under Monopoly (with an Introduction 
by Mrs. Cobden Unwin and an Essay by Brougham Villiers). 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. net. 

Land Transfer ‘‘ Scandal,’’ The (J. S. Rubinstein). Sweet and . 
Maxwell. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Piozzi’s Thraliana (Charles Hughes). Simpkin. 2s. 6d. . 
net. 

North Sea Problem, The (Percival A. Hislam). Holden and 
Hardingham. ls. net. 7 

Protein and Nutrition: An Investigation (Dr. M. Hindhede). 
Ewart, Seymour. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tarn and the Lake, The: Thoughts on Life in the Italian 
Renaissance (C. J. Holmes). Lee Warner. 2s. 6d, net. 
Reviews AND MaGazines For Juty.—Neale’s Monthly, 25c. ; 
United Empire; The English Review, 1s. net; Science Pro- 
gress, 5s. net; Munsey’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Socialist 
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Marriott Watson’s 


NEW NOVEL 


ROSALIND 
ARDEN 


has. received the highest praise 
from press and public alike. 


The Daily Chronicle says—“ The charm of 
the book is the charm of youth and 
beauty at play—a charm  enhar-zed 
by the grace of the author’s style.” 


The Athenaeum says—“It has indeed a 
touch of the sublime . . . Rosalind 
is a delightful creation.” 


Rosalind in tes 


At all Booksellers and Libraries 6S, 


J, M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK TO-DAY IS 


THE REAL SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa Unveiled” 


By AMBROSE PRATT, with an introduction by 
——THE PRIME MINISTER 
OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


With Eight Illustrations’and a Map on Art Paper. 
In Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 


EXTRACT :— 


“Every £1,200 paid in Dividends on these fields . . . has 
meant the kncwn and avoidable loss of a human life. . . . This 
gold-stricken place where blood is spilt like water, human lives 


thrown away like dirt, where lungs are turned.to stone below ground, 
and above ground hearts turned to flint.” 

The Right Hon. ANDREW FISHER says in his fine Introduction :— 
*. “I should be happy to think that the author had over-stated ~ 
... impressive feature is the official evidence . 
calls for earnest thought."’ 


6s. Novels 
VENUSBERG THE SYREN CITY 
(MONTE CARLO) Chilosa 


WHILE THE MUSIC LASTS 
Julia MacDonald 
THE STRAIGHT RACE Katblyn Rhodes 
THE WINNING OF GWENORA 
“The New Allen Raine” (Edith C. Kenyon) 
DAFFODIL’S LOVE AFFAIRS 
Mrs. Stacpoole-Kenny 


LOVE AND MY LADY 
Sybil Campbell Lethbridge 


THE FIRST IMMENSE 1s. EDITION of THE 
RED ROSETTE, by HORACE W. C. NEWTE, 
is entirely sold out on publication. 


LONDON HOLDEN &HARDINCHAM ADELPHI 


MR. LANE’S 
FAMOUS NOVELS 


Stella Maris William J. Locke 
7th Edition. 

April Panhasard Muriel Hine 
8rd Edition. 

Unpath’d Waters Frank Harris 


The Gods are Athirst Anatole France 
The Son of His Mother Clara Viebeg 


Qnd Edition. 

Outside the Ark Adelaide Holt 
8rd Edition. 

The Governor Karin Michaelis 
3s. 6d, net. 

The Silence of Men _ H. F. Prevost Battersby 
8rd Edition. 

Myles Calthorpe, I.D.B. F. E. Mills Young 
5th Edition. 

Henry Kempton Evelyn Brentwood 
2nd Edition. 

At all Libraries. 6/- each Vol. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


READY SHORTLY. 6/- net. 
Post Free 6/4 


Pastimes 
In Times Past 


By O. PAUL MONCKTON. 


Containing much curious matter, the result of 
research into the beginnings of the most popular 
Pastimes, illustrated by old pictures and a facsimile 
reproduction of the rare pamphlet “ Biritch, or 
Russian Whist.” 


Every Golfer, Cricketer, Football Player, 
Billiard Player, Bridge Player and Chess Player 
will find the chapters devoted to his favourite 


_game full of interesting points as to its origin 


and development. 


Order through your bookseller or direct from 
the publishers— 


The WEST STRAND PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS and ETCHINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL_by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, July rath, at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, 
DRAWINGS, and ETCHINGS, including the property ef a gentleman, com- 
prising Prints selected from the Collection of the late Albert B. Bach, Esq., of 
Edinburgh (sold by order of the Executrix). 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


"COINS AND MEDALS. _ 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 15th, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION 
of ENGLISH GOLD and SILVER COINS, the property of H. MARTIN 
GIBBS, Esq., a Collection of Roman and Foreign Coins in Gold and Silver, the 
property of Admiral Sir PERCY SCOTT, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.V.O., coin cabinets, 


etc, 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


OLD MASTERS 
‘ N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July rsth, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
ecisely, Fine ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and WOODCUTS, by OLD 
MASTERS, comprising choice Engravings, many being in Superb Early States, 


FINE cet ETCHINGS and WOODCUTS 
y > 


F by famous masters of the German and Dutch Schools. 
; May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 16th, at 1 o'clock precisely, Valuable 
Early Printed and Modern BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and other MANU- 
ar pe by including Selections from the Libraries of the late Rev. J. H. ELLIS, 
and others. 
May be viewed the day prior. Catalogues may be had. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 17th, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, a Fine COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C, on THURSDAY, July 17th, and Following Day, and on 
MONDAY, July 21st, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of J. A. RICHARDSON, Esq. 
(deceased), of 27 Jackson's Lane, N. (sold by order of the Executors); the property 
of a gentleman, pogroms, 2g a large Collection of Book Plates and their literature ; 
the property of the late Mr. VAUGHAN, of Brighton ; the property of EDWIN 
A fB 


| BODEN, Esq. ; the property of A. S. BICKNELL, Esq. (d , 
ij House, Barcombe Mills, near Lewes (sold by order of the Executors), and other 
properties. 


ay be viewed ; First two days’ sale, Tuesday and Wednesday, July rsth and 
ag bs two days’ sale, Friday and Saturday, July 18 and 19. Catalogues may 
ad. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
MANy BusINEss PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THE 
PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the kingdom. 
Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


| THE NEW. WITNESS. 


EDITED BY CECIL CHESTERTON. 


RE-ENTER SAMUEL. 


: WHY I AM NOT AN OFFICIAL LIBERAL. By G. K. 
CHESTERTON. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. By F. Hucu O’DonNELL. 


LOST DIARIES. XV. THE DIARY OF THE MAN IN THE 
IRON MASK. By Maurice BarINc. 


MR. CHARLES VILDRAE. By vesMonp McCartTuy. 
SHAKESPEARE: GERMANY AND ENGLAND. By Tuomas 


SECCOMBE, 
FUTILITY. 
By G. S. STREET. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices 20-21 Essex Street, STRAND, Lonvon, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£ 


One Year ... «x we oo 06 

Halj Year ... ww O 2 

Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C, 
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ON SALE 
6d. NET. EVERYWHERE 


MAGAZINE OF SPORT 


Some of the Contents of the 


July Number 


Henley. 
An illustrated article of great importance and 
topical interest. Henley described from the first 
Regatta in 1839 to modern times by the famous 
oarsman, GUY NICKALLS. 


Cricket. 


‘*The Modern First Class Cricketer '’ is a power- 
ful article by C. B. FRY, and a comparison of 
the cricketer of former year with the cricketer of 
to-day. 


Racing. 
A symposium entitled ‘‘ The Best Mount I Ever 
Had,”"’ giving the opinion of the leading Jockeys, 
including Frank Wootton, W. Higgs, B. Lynham, 
Morny Cannon, J. H. Martin, Bernard Dillon, 
Otto Madden, D. Maher, &c., &c., by BERNARD 
PARSONS. 


Golf. 


An informative and valuable article well illustrated, 
entitled ‘‘ Golf for Everybody,’’ by R. E. HOWARD. 


MISS MAY HEZLET presents us with a vivid 
account of the doings of the Ladies’ Golf Union 
during the past twenty-one years. There are many 
excellent portraits of the leading officials. 


Caravanning and 

Camping. 
‘* Week-End Camps"’ is the title of a fascinating 
article by our Caravan Expert, CAPTAIN E. 
HARVEY JARVIS. Full of practical suggestions 
and attractively illustrated, it will induce many 
readers to adopt this delightful method of week- 
ending. 


Dogs. 
DR. MORELL MACKENZIE discourses in 
pleasant fashion on ‘‘ The Great Dane.’’ Mag- 
nificently illustrated throughout by nearly twenty 
first-class photographs. 


Fishing. 
‘Trout or Otter '' deals with the expert opinions of 
fishermen of varied experience, as well as those of 
Masters of Otterhounds. The subject is put before 
us by F. G. AFLALO in his most attractive manner. 


In addition to the above features there are articles on 
BOXING, BOWLS, MOTORING, MOTOR 
CYCLING, YACHTING, &c., Ge. 


The authority on all matters connected 
with Sport. 


BUY THE JULY ISSUE NOW. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by s. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S., and A. E, SHIPLEY, M.A., 


F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 17s, net each. 
Also LIBRARY EDITION. 


In Ten Volumes. Half Morocco, Gilt tops. 


In sets only. Medium 8vo. £8 8s. net. 


Vol. I.—Protozoa; Porifera (Sponges), and Ctenophora; Echinodermata. Vol. II. and Polyzoa. 


Vol. IIl.— 
Insects, Part II. 
Vol. X.—Mamm 


Molluscs and Brachiopods. 


V.—Crustacea and Arachnids. Vol. Part I. Vol. VI.— 
a Wil Heantshordats' Ascidians and Amphioxus; Fishes. Vol. VIII.— ~Amp bia and Reptiles. Vol. IX.—Birds, 


*.* A Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


THE GARDEN. 


GARDENING FOR THE IGNORANT. By Mrs. C. W. EARLe 
and ETHEL CASE. §1s, net. (New Shilling Library. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SCHOOL GARDENING. 
By ALEXANDER LOGAN, Head of Supplementary Department, Gordon 
ee meal With 102 Illustrations and Colour Globe 

VO. 3S. 


THE PRACTICAL FLOWER GARDEN. By HELENA RUTHER- 
With Coloured and other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. Evetyn Ceci. 


(Alicia Amherst). With about 40 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the Rev. A. FosTer-MELLIAR, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. F. PAGE- 
ROBERTS (President National Rose Society) and HERBERT E. 
MOLYNEUX. With 62 (of which 25 are new) Illustrations of Specimen 
Roses, &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 
Edition. Extra crown 8vo. white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. yan § 
Edition, 6s. Also pot 8vo. 7d. net. With Coloured Sbasmadions by SIMO 
HARMON VEDDER. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.” Illustrated Edition. Extra crown 8vo. white buckram, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. Also pott 8vo. 7d. net. 


THE ODD FARMHOUSE. By the Opp Farmwire. Second 


Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


A HANDBOOK ON BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. By AntHony 
cy ag With Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by Eric PARKER. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warpve Fow er, M.A. __Illus- 


trated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Illus- 


MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. WarpE Fow er. 


trated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. Warpve Fow ter, M.A. 
With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. + a Edition, Enlarged. Crown §vo. 
3s. €d. Prize Editions, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS, By W. Warpe 
OWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature Studies. By 
L. C. MIALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE EARLY NATURALISTS: their Lives and Work (1530- 
1789). By L. C. MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo. ros. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY, with Directions for Practical 
Work (Invertebrates). By ROSALIE LULHAM, B.Sc. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE HUMBLE BEE, its Life History and how to domes- 
ticate it, with Descriptions of all British Species of Bemdus and Psithyrus. 
By F. W. L. SLADEN, Fellow of the Entomological Society of London 
Author of “‘ Queen- Rearing in England.” Illustrated with Photographs 
Drawings by the Author, and Five Coloured Plates photographed direct from 


Nature. 8vo. 10s. net. 

INSECT LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By J. H. FApre. 
With a Preface by DAVID SHARP, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from 
the Ameeba to the Insects. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With upwards 
of roo Illustrations. Nineteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned 
Family. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, AND THE CAUSES TO 
WHICHITIS DUE. By the late Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With Illustratjons. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NATURAL HISTOR¥ OF SELBORNE. With 24 Illustrations 
in Colour by G. E. COLLINS, R.B.A. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. 
By GILBERT WHITE, with Notes by FRANK BUCKLAND, a Chapter 
on Antiquities by LORD SELBORNE, and New Letters. Illustrated. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Library of English Classics. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY, By Frank Buck anp. 
an gon Edition, with a few Illustrations. Each Series separately, in = 
3s. 6d. ; Prize Library, 2s. €d., as follows : First Series—RATS, SE 
Nis, FISHES, FROGS, MONKEYS, &e. ‘Sacond Series FOSSILS, 
EARS, WOLVES, CATS, EAGLES, HEDGEHOGS, EELS, 
HERRINGS, WHALES. Third Serics—WILD DUCKS, FISHING, 
LIONS, TIGERS, FOXES, PORPOISES. Fourth Series—GIAN ‘TS; 
MUMMIES, MERMAIDS, WONDERFUL PEOPLE, SALMON, &e. 
FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. Reminiscences 
and Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By Canon J. C. ATKINSON, 
D.C.L. New Impression, with Portraits and fatory Memoir of t 
Author by GeorcGe A. MACMILLAN. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Both the following Volumes contain much practical information on Sport and 
Natural History, r Bho 8vo. 2s. 6d. each ; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 
WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO 

SCHOOLBOYS. By Canon ATKINSON. 
PLAY-HOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS ; or, Further Experiences 
of Two Schoolboys. By Canon ATKINSON. 


Frontispiece. 


BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. Ourram 
TRISTRAM, With Illustrations by TxHomson and HERBert 
Ratton. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. Pocket Edition, fcap. 8vo. 2s. net; or in 

er limp, 3s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo. gilt tops, in uniform binding, 5s. net per vol. 
LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. [Illustrated by HuGH THOMSON 


and Freperick L. Griccs. 


MIDDLESEX. By JERROLD. 


THomson, 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Freperick L. Griccs. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By CLement Snorer, [Illustrated by 


Freoverick L. Griccs. 
SURREY. By Eric Parker. Illustrated by HUGH THoMson. 
KENT. By WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON, 
SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by FREDERICK L. Griccs. 


BERKSHIRE. By James EpmuND VINCENT. _ Illustrated by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By Herserr A. Evans. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. Mourray Reap. 
ARTHUR B. CONNOR. 


Illustrated by HuGH 


By H. W. TompkKINs. Illustrated by 


Illustrated by 


DORSET. By Sir FREDERICK TREVES. IIlustrated by JosEPH 
PENNELL. 

SOMERSET. By Epwarp Hutton. Illustrated by NELLY 
ERICHSEN. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. By ArtuHurR H. Norway. Iilus- 


trated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 
SOUTH WALES, By A. G. Brap.ey. [Illustrated by FREDERICK 
L. GRIGGS. 


NORTH WALES. By A. G. BrabDLey. 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. By the Rev. Epwarp CONYBEARE. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


EAST ANGLIA. By W.A. Dutt. Illustrated by JoserpH PENNELL. 
DERBYSHIRE. ByJ. B. Firrx. Illustrated by NELLY ERICHSEN. 


YORKSHIRE. By ArtHur H. Norway. Illustrated by JoszPpH 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


Illustrated by JOSEPH 


THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 
DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By STEPHEN GwyYNN. _IIlustrated 


by HUGH THOM 


NORMANDY. 
PENNELL, 


Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
THE CHARM OF THE ROAD. England and Wales. 28 Full- 


Page Illustrations and Map. 8vo. ros. net. 


AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND CAMERA, 


Illustrated. 8vo. ros. net. 


UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 


ros. net. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. Demy 


8vo. 10s. net. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. ros. net. 
OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDCE. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 1s. 6d. each. 
THE CHANGEFUL EARTH. By Prof. G. A. J. Coxe. 


THE PAST AT OUR DOORS; or, the Old in the New 
Around Us, By WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A. 


TILLERS OF THE GROUND. By Marion I. Newsicin, D.Sc. 


IN THE WEB OF LIFE. By Marcarat and Prof. 
- ARTHUR THOMSON, M 


By Bev. P. DEARMER. Illustrated by JOsEPH 


24 Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


Ltp., London. 
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CARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


“COMMERCIAL GARDENING” 


The entirely new work, just published, written by 
TWENTY PRACTICAL MEN 


Demonstrates how YOU (or your Gardeners on your behalf) 
can make more money by growing Flowers, Vegetables, 
Fruit, Plants, Shrubs and Trees for market. 


it explains how to grow, what to grow, and where to grow. 


it expounds the best cultural methods, the best marketing 


methods. the best book-keeping methods, and the best 
packing and grading methods. 


How to grow, how to pack, and when to market nearly 
300 hardy and helf-hardy plants. 

How to grow, how to pack, and when to market nearly 
140 stove and greenhouse plants and flowers. 

How to propagate and grow 34 distinct varicties of fruit. 

How to grow, pack and market 21 varieties of Ferns. 

How to grow and market 179 trees, shrubs, and climbers. 

How to grow, how to pack, and when to market 32 
different vegetables. 

How to grow 47 different sweet herbs and small salads. 

How to prepare the soil. 

How to plant vegetable and flower seeds. 

How to manage cross-breeding and hybridisation. 

How to analyse soils. 

How 25 tons of Potatoes to the acre can be obtained. 

How to grade and pack fruit. 

How to grow Roses for profit. 

How to treat ‘‘canker” in Apple trees, ‘‘ curl” in Potatoes, 
‘‘scab” in Apples and Pears, “ gumming” in stone 
fruits, and *‘ die-back” in Gooseberries. 

How to make and use insecticides and fungicides. 

How to grow Grapes for profit. 

How to start as a fruit-grower. 

How to grow Watercress for profit. 

How to manage a “ French garden.” 

How rent, rates and taxes affect horticulturists. 

How the markets are glutted. 

How to construct greenhouses. 

How to heat greenhouses. 

What it costs to start a two-acre ‘“‘ French garden.” 

How to measure and level land for market-gardening, 

What capital is required to start a market garden. 

How to increase the capillarity of soils. 

How nitrogen Is lost to the soil. 

How to keep market garden accounts and records, 

How to store fruit. 

How to calculate the number of plants to an acre. 


What it costs io cultivate the varicus fruit crops. 
What profits each crop affords. 

How to grow Tomatoes under glass and in the open. 
How to protect plants against frost. 

How to grow Onions for profit. 

How to force Strawberries. 

How to grow Melons—French and English methods, 
How to destroy insect pests. 

How to prepare a ** hotbed.” 

How to sweeten soil. 

How to destroy wireworms. 

How to study ** cell” life. 

The whole art of “ pruning” and ** budding.” 
How to arrange a Japanese garden. 

How to select land for growing. 

How to prepare land for fruit trees. 

How much capital is required to start frult-growing. 
How to select a fruit garden. 

How to clean ‘‘ dirty ” land. 

How to plant fruit trees and bushes. 

How to estimate returns per acre. 

How to grow fruit in Scotland, 

How to grow fruit in Ireland, 

How to cultivate Pears. 

How to combat Plum tree pests and diseases, 
How to cultivate Cherries. 

How to deal with Cherry diseases, 

How to treat Peach trees. 

How to grow Nuts for profit. 

How to get crops to market, 

How to grow Mushrooms for profit. 

How to extract plant foods from the soll, 

How to retain water in the soll. 

How to store farmyard manure, 

How manures should be valued. 

How and when to destroy insect pests. 

A full list of gardener’s friends, 


TWO COMPOSITE CARDBOARD MODELS OF CABBAGE 


AND POTATO ARE PRESENTED TO EACK SUBSCRIBER. 
The Book is edited by JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S., and is written in 


perfectly plain language throughout. 


It is profusely illustrated in colour 


and black and white, well bound, and fully indexed. 
Is it possible for you to read such an informative book without making 


ae | from the knowledge it contains ? 
r 


ite now for free Booklet. 


MR. HORACE J. WRIGHT, 
reviewing the work in “The 
Garden, says :—‘* Commercial 
Gardening” should be read from 


BOOKLET FREE. 


the first line to the last by To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


everyone who follows gardening 
as a hobby, as well as those who 
have adopted the ancient craft as 
an avocation, and when it has 
been read once it ought to be read 
again, because it is packed with 
information which no ordinary Name 


34-5 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please send me the free-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘ COMMERCIAL GARDENING” 
and particulars of special terms to readers of the *‘ Saturday Review.” 


brain could receive after one or 
even two diligent perusals. 


There are facts and details in Address ...... 


‘Commercial Gardening’’ that 
have not hitherto seen the light 
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Shall the Welsh Church be Established ? 


THE;BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 
SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES IS PROVIDED BY 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


AND 


DISENDOWMENT 


THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 
- WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 74d., direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


‘ 


: This Week's Issue contains: 
MANIPULATION AND THE MARKETS. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF TEMPEH (JAYA). 
THE QUESTION OF FERTILISERS. 

PERAK AND BAMBRAKELLY MEETINGS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6: 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


Always ask for a>d | The Reliable Family Medicine. 


On ial AL 
RIGIN an In DIARRHCEA and other bowel complaints 
ONLY GENUINE | Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Chloredyne ons 
are eoually mar in RALGIA, ‘cour, 
Collis Browne’s | RHEUMATISM, and i effec: 
Of all Chemists, tually cuts short attacks of PALPITATION, 

1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. SPASMS, and HYSTERIA. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


| ea —Boarding in Private House; 800 ft, 
above sea level ; fine views ; shady pote | in warm and sheltered position, 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns. Stabling § tables. Terms 
inclusive.—Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott Iisington, S 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday 


{THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘“*“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. GoLr, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 

Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E. A, 
Gotz, Library. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir’; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. PRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil. OSTEND: 
F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold 11. ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 
BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE < 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barre. MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 18 
Rue Favart. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; W. 
H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 37 
Ave. de l’Opéra ; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
Libraries. » Kiosques and Railway Stations, 
TROOVIL : Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 
GERMANY. 


—_ Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. ‘Basedow, 19/21 
HOMBURG : F. Schick, Library HEIDEL- 
BERG Ruhlmann, 9 — UTTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES : Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME : Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN : F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA 3 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios) LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 

SWITZERLAND. 
BASLE: F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse. Poteme & 
C*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: Gustav Frey, Li '° 
GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue Pecolat. LAUSANN 
Th. Roussy, Rue du LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, 


. MONTREUX: C. B. Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ 
BAD : C. B. Faist, Library VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, —_—. 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


12 ‘July,’ 


THERE IS ALWAYS A NEW 


MILLS & BOON NOVEL 


6s. each. 


A GREAT NOVEL 


Dundee Advertiser.—‘‘ A great piece of work.” 

Daily Graphic.—'* The Best novel of its type since ‘ Under Two Flags.’” 
Times.—* Full of fine scenes.” 

Standard.— Possesses a bower to fascinate.” 


Nottingham Guardian.”—“ Ouida’s work seems like tinsel beside the 
intense realism in which Miss Wylie deals.” 
Daily Chronicle.—" It is all fairy-tale land, and a delightful one for its 


vivid power.’ 
By I. A. R. WYLIE, 


The Red Mirage 
The Red Mirage 
The Red Mirage — Brahma” 
The Red Mirage 


** Books of To-day ’’ (Hatchard’s) says :— 

aie You'll want upon your holiday 
At Brighton, Cromer, Douglas, Bray; 
Ostend; St. Malo, Paris Plage, 
Southend-on-Sca—The Red Mirage. 
So buy it now and read tt soon, 
You'll find it is a (Mills and) Boon. 


THIRD EDITION 
RapipLy SELLING. 


Mr. VICTOR BRIDGES’ 
remarkable June 15 Novel— 


THE MAN FROM NOWHERE ~ 


Third Edition. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ One of the finest novels we have read for a _ time. 
The book held us from cover to cover, as no doubt it will thousands of others.” 

Daily Mail.—“ A rattling good story, full of high adventure, good spirits, 
buoyant health and humour. . . . Uncommonly good.” 

Daily Graphic.— It is told with a skill and dash which make it one of the 
best novels of its type.”” - 

Scotsman.—** *** The Man from Nowhere’ holds attention breathless from 
cover to cover.’ 5 

Daily Express.—‘* The story keeps a tight hold of the reader until the hero 
reaches the last of his many difficulties.” 


By the Author of “ White Fang.” 


SMOKE BELLEW 
By JACK LONDON. 6s. 


No writer of fiction, living or Send, could surpass it or has surpassed it in 
its marvellous description of LIFE IN THE FROZEN NORTH, the scene 
of his first great trumiph, “The Cail of the Wild.” There is love of woman in 
it and strong friendships and the wine of life. Jack London pictures as no 
one else can the allurement of the Klondike, and this splendid story of 
“Smoke Bellew '’ is Jack London at his best. 


By a New Author. 


MARGARET AND THE DOCTOR 


Daily Chronicle —" A pretty story witha good deal of village ‘ ae 
and of human nature to set it off.” 


6s. each. 


THE SWASHBUCKLER __ Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


MIDDLEGROUND 
By the Author of “ Mastering Flame” 


UNPOSTED LETTERS Anon. 
THROUGH THE WINDOW Mary E. Mann 
BECAUSE OF JANE J. E. Buckrose 
THE HIDDEN ROAD Joan Sutherland 


Mills & Boon’s General Literature 
WHAT I KNOW | 


Reminiscences of Five Years’ Personal Attendance upon his 
late Majesty King Edward VII. 
By C. W. STAMPER. With a Portrait by OLIVE SNELL. 108. 6d. net. 
THIRD EDITION. 


The Times.—'* What would the historian not give for such a book about 
Queen Elizabeth or Louis Quatorze? . . . adds something to history.” 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Whoever reads this book will feel himself brought 
into contact with a warm and generous nature, of which the radiation still 
lives.” 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* We raise our hat to a book which cannot fail, wherever 
it g0es, to enhance the general estimate of King Edward as a monarch and a 
man. 


Daily Graphic.—“ Of all the things which have been written about King 
Edward VII., none gives so complete and living a portrait of him.” 


Evening Standard.—" . . . No more intimate description of a monarch has 
been written in modern ties.” 


— King Edward has at last found his Boswell. ... Anamazing book 
. Every page is oo 


" “Daily Express.-—‘‘ Mr. Stamper's eulogy is of the greatest possible historical 
value. . Hisimpressions of King Edward have a human value unchallenged 
by more weighty and more authoritative biographies and criticisms. 


MY RUSSIAN YEAR 


By RotHay REYNOLDS. With 28 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A CENTURY OF FAMOUS ACTRESSES 


By HAROLD SIMPSON. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


FROM A PUNJAUB POMEGRANATE GROVE 


By C. C. Dyson. With 14 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. ‘ 


‘| THE WONDERFUL WEALD 


By ARTHUR BECKETT. With 20 Illustrations in colour and 
43 Initials by ERNEST MARILLIER, and a Map. Popular 
Edition, 6s. 


THE PETTICOAT COMMANDO 


By JoHANNA BRANDT. With 10 Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition). 


RAMBLES IN HOLLAND 


By E. and M. S. Grew. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


ROYAL SPADE AUCTION BRIDGE 


By ARCHIBALD DuNN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD COLLEGES. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


FIRST STEPS TO GOLF 


By GeorGE S. Brown. With 90 Illustrations by G. P. 
Abraham. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By the Author of “Enter Bridget.” 


The TRANSFORMATION of TIMOTHY 


By THOMAS COBB. 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph.— Delightful reading. . . . Full of that particular 
quality of humour Mr. Cobb has made his own. ' 


Pall Mall Gazette.—*‘ This is quite one of Mr. Cobb's best.” 


By the Author of “ The Healer,” “A Common Lot.” 


ONE WOMAN'S LIFE 


By ROBERT HERRICK. 
Nei v York Sun.—‘‘A remarkable book. The best Robert Herrick has yet 


done.” 

Datly Telegraph.—** Milly is a lovable woman with great charm, and her story 
is both interesting and amusing; it is besides told with a wondertul insight 
and graspof character.” 


MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Printed for the Propriet ts by Svotermennn & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wester Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 


Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of 
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